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New 


Monroe Technique 


\, Makes Better Operators 


~ ” 


Rhythm-add increases speeds 
an average of 41 per cent! 


Want better students better equipped for better jobs .. . 
students whose greater efficiency reflects increased credit on you? 


a 
Teach them Rhythm-add, the amazing new technique developed by Monroe a 
after years of research. Tests held recently in one prominent New York high f 
school* proved that after only 10 hours instruction, students increased a 
their adding speeds an average of forty-one per cent! This marked oe 
improvement remember, represented only the average. 
And all maintained highest standards of accuracy. 


Teachers eager to keep abreast of modern methods will want to know 
more about this new, easier, more effective Rhythm-add course. Ask your 
nearest Monroe representative for the facts. Or write the 
Educational Director, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. No obligation, naturally. Fs 


*Name on request we 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY Rhythm-add Copyright 1949 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
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THE NEW 


REMINGTON Styoer-r iter 


As a teaching tool that gives better results, the 
Super-riter is in a class by itself. The typist’s 
technique, speed and accuracy is improved with 
the new Remington Super-riter. Efficiency tested, 
Super-riter performs better... faster...for any 
typing requirement. 

Here’s why: 

Tempo-Touch Action! Speeds typebars to the 
printing point . . . responds to the typist’s touch 
and rhythm. 

Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter has every- 
thing for better teaching results and effortless 
typing: Finger-Fitted Keys, Longer Writing Line, 
Exclusive Keyboard Margin Control, and a new, 
Exclusive Perfect Positioning Scale. 

Progressive teachers and school officials are 
discovering that the Reraington Super-riter as- 
sures better teaching . . . easier typing . . . faster 
learning than any other manual typewriter today. 

For the full Super-riter story...call your Rem- 
ington Rand Business Equipment Center .. . or 
use coupon. 


Make the 


Styor-riter 


Test! 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 

Room 2038, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

O Please send me FREE folder describing the new 
Remington Super-riter (R8406). 

(0 Please have your representative call to arrange for a 
Super-riter Test—without obligation, of course. 

Name 

School 

Addr 

City. Zone State 


This section is an open forum for members of 
UBEA. Ideas and opinions expressed here are 


Letters those of the writers and not necessarily those of 


the United Business Education Association. 


Forum 
To THE EXECUTIVE Epiror: 

Thanks to the suggestions of some of my good friends, like 
the shorthand editor of the Forum, we have discovered in our 
school a number of new ways of securing shorthand teaching 
materials and improving our equipment. In the hope that 
our experiences may give business teachers a hint or two 
which will help them share in such discoveries, I gladly pass 
them on to the Forum readers. 

Atice L. Hoist 
Pacific Union College 
Angwin, California 


e Teachers and office workers everywhere are being told to 
economize—metal for paper clips is scarce, paper prices are 
up, utilities and the like are going higher and higher. The 
practical suggestions offered to Forum readers by Alice Holst 
(page 25) might be passed along to other teachers in the 
school and especially to inexperienced mimeograph operators 
who have a way of making paper vanish—H.P.G. 


To Forum CIRCULATION: 

I am enclosing forty-five cents and should appreciate your 
sending me another copy of the Forum, Volume III, No. 8. 
You see, my methods students practically wear out my copies. 
Is it possible to purchase volumes of back numbers? The 


library copies here did not start until Volume III and we 


should like to bring our files up to date. 

Epna L. GREGG 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


e Fortunately, many back issues of the Forum are available 
and can be purchased for forty-five cents a copy. The follow- 
ing numbers are no longer available at the single copy rate: 
Vol: V, Nos: 1, 2, 3; and 4; Vol: IV, Nos.-1, 3, 5, 6, and 7; 
Vol. III, No. 1; Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4. A few complete volumes 
for binding are still available —M.A.S. 


TYPES OF UBEA MEMBERSHIP 


@ Regular—including full active privileges and a year’s 
subscription to Business Education (UBEA) Forum $3 


@ Student—including a subscription to the Forum. (For 
certified full-time students in academic year.) _. $1.50 


@ Life—same as regular on a continuous basis —. $50 


@  Professional—including full active privileges in UBEA 
and one or more divisions: @ Research Foundation, 
e@ Administrator’s Division, @ Business Teacher Educa- 
tion Division (NABTTI); e U. S. Ghapter of ISBE. 
Also, a year’s subscription to Forum, The National 
Business Education Quarterly, and special bulletins. $6 


@ Student Professional—same as Professional _...__. $3 
@ Life Professional—same as Professional on continuous 
basis $100 
@ International Society for Business Education—including 
subscription to International Review. $3 
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1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Washington, D. C., April—You have seen 
the photographs on the front cover and 
possibly the ten pictures on pages 18 
and 19. This is the first time that the 
FORUM has used halftones on the cover 
(even though the artist had halftones in 
mind when the cover was designed). If you 
like the April cover and believe that photo- 
graphs should be used more frequently, 
won’t you let me know what type of pictures 
you want on the covers of future issues. 
And, ‘too, as you turn through the pages of 
this issue, make notes for the executive edi- 
tor concerning the format, advertisements, 
articles, and news items. What additional 
advertisements would you like to see in the 
FORUM? What particular items of office 
or classroom equipment, teaching materials, 
supplies, and textbooks need greater promi- 
nence so that you may be fully informed 
concerning commercial teaching aids? Please 
keep in mind that the FORUM exists solely 
as a service to business classroom teachers, 
admiristrators, and others who are interested 
in promoting better business education. You 
and more than 6,500 other business teachers 
are the owners and publishers of the 
FORUM. The FORUM is your magazine. 
Your ideas and suggestions are needed now 
for the guidance of the editors and the edi- 
torial board in planning the UBEA 1951-52 
publications program. 


@ UBEA is one of the few national as- 
sociations which permits members to 
elect by mail ballot its national governing 
body. During the month of May, mem- 
bers will have the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of voting by mail ballot for 
their representatives to the National 
Council for Business Education (UBEA 
Executive Board). Regular and _profes- 
sional members of the Association are 
urged to participate next month in the 
annual election of Council members. 
Watch for your ballot—it will be dis- 
patched about May I. 


@ THE Nominating Committee com- 
posed of one member from each affiliated 
State association is appointed by the 
UBEA president to serve on the commit- 
tee for the respective district. Each mem- 
ber of the committee has the privilege 
of placing the name of one person on the 
preliminary ballot. The two names given 
the highest rating by the committee are 
then placed on the ballot which is mailed 
to the membership. 


@ MANY business teachers and pupils in 
Pennsylvania are looking forward to the 
19th Annual Business Education Contest 
of the Bloomsburg State Teachers College 
which will be held on Saturday, May 5. 
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@ IF YOU are not planning to enroll in 
summer school, perhaps you will want to 
join one of the popular tours sponsored 
by the National Education Association. 
These tours are available to NEA mem- 
bers at a cost much below that ordinarily 
charged. Members of the U. S. Chapter 
of ISBE who wish to attend the Interna- 
tional Economic Course in London, July 
23 to August 6, can join a special Eu- 
ropean tour provided by the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. The cost is $917 
plus registration at the conference. The 


_ group will leave New York on June 28 for 


an eight-week trip which will include a 
large section of Europe. UBEA members 
who plan to go to San Francisco in July 
for the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly should investigate the 
possibility of joining one of the NEA 
tours designed especially for them. If you 
are interested in the London conference 
trip write immediately to the U. S. Chap- 
ter President Hamden L. Forkner, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. The itinerary of either tour 
and rates may be secured from UBEA 
headquarters. 


@ The seventh in a series of articles on 
business education will appear in the May 
issue of the JOURNAL OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
The three-page pictorial presentation was 
prepared under the general direction of Dr. 
Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles Public Schools. Ap- 
proximately twenty photographs were used 
to illustrate the business education program 
on the various levels of instruction. Through 


‘the cooperation of the JOURNAL Staff, a 


true story of business education (which too 
often is not so well known and appreciated 
by our colleagues) will reach more than one- 
half million teachers and administrators. 


@ THE Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education of the Institute of 
Life Insurance through its chairman, Her- 
old C. Hunt, is inviting educators to par- 
ticipate in the second graduate workshop 
on family financial security to be held at 
the University of Pennsylvania, June 27 
to August 10, 1951. Dr. Hunt is asking 
superintendent of public school systems 
and heads of teacher education colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States to nominate qualified teachers and 
staff members for scholarships. Details of 
the workshop may be secured by writing 
to the School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


@ RALPH McDONALD, exceutive sec- 
retary of the NEA Department of Higher 
Education and secretary to the NEA’s Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, has an- 
nounced that the Commission will seek 
for the profession a minimum salary scale 
of $3,200 to $8,000. The Commission has 
worked diligently since 1946 to secure a 
minimum salary scale of $2,400 to $6,000 
for teachers. New economic and interna- 
tional factors have offset salary increases 
which teachers have received since 1946. 
In a recent study, it was found that an 
unmarried woman working in California 
needs at least $2,003 to pay her expenses 
in 1951, according to the State’s Industrial 
Welfare Commission. Of this amount 
$1,071.68 goes for food and housing, 
$180.76 for clothing, $31.16 for clothing 
upkeep, $104.67 for medical care, $37.15 
for personal care, $94.79 for carfare and 
transportation, $105.79 for vacation and 
recreation, $66.45 for miscellaneous items, 
and $52 for insurance and emergencies. 
Taxes withheld (including Federal in- 
come tax, unemployment compensation, 
disability, benefit tax, and old age insur- 
ance tax) amount to $259.52. For the 
teacher an amount must be added to the 
$2,003 total listed above to cover profes- 
sional expenses such as dues in profes- 
sional associations, professional books, ex- 
penses in connection with in-service edu- 
cational programs, and attendance at 
summer schools and conferences. The 
battle must continue for adequate salaries 
for teachers if our educational system is 
to function adequately in this time of 
crises. The inequality of salaries in the 
teaching profession is taking its toll— 
business education is again facing a crisis 
similar to that of the Second World War. 


@ The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation will convene on June 30 for its fifth 
annual meeting and will remain in session 
for the opening meeting of the UBEA 
Representative Assembly which will be held 
the following evening. It is hoped that 
many members of UBEA and their guests 
will be present at the session on July 1 and 
the luncheon on July 2. Delegates of af- 
filiated associations and Council members 
will transact the business of the Assembly 
during the morning of July 2. The local 
committee is planning tours to points of in- 
terest in San Francisco for delegates and 
members who register at headquarters or 
make reservations before July 1. 
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«HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


@ Headquarters for the San Francisco 
UBEA meetings will be at the Bellevue Ho- 
tel instead of the St. Francis as announced 
in a previous issue of Headquarters Notes. 
The Bellevue Hotel located at Geary and 
Taylor Streets has excellent convention fa- 
cilities. All sessions of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education (Executive Board) 
and the UBEA Representative Assembly will 
be held at the Bellevue. Make your reserva- 
tions now by writing to the NEA Housing 
Bureau, Room 200, 61 Grove Street, San 
Francisco 2, California. Request the Belle- 
vue if you wish to be assigned to the UBEA 
headquarters hotel. 

@ BUSINESS teachers who plan to attend 
the UBEA and NEA sessions in San Fran- 
cisco have been issued a special invitation 
from the staff at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, to attend the two-day 
eonference dealing with the problems of 
curriculum in business education. Anyone 
interested in attending the conference may 
make reservations for the dinner and lunch- 
eon by writing to Erwin M. Keithley, De- 
partment of Business Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


@ THE DEPARTMENT of Defense has 
announced that existing or currently con- 
sidered civilian education and _ training 
facilities of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force are adequate for the 
present emergency. Additional large 
scale contracts with civilian educational 
institutions are not contemplated at this 
time. The Department does not expect 
to use civilian trade and vocational fa- 
cilities to any great extent during the 
current build-up to the target strength of 
3.5 million men. Use of very. limited 
numbers of such schools has been made 
by the services. 

In the non-trade categories, there are 
no current plans to revive ASTP, V-12, 
or similar programs. Small numbers of 
service personnel, however, may be as- 
signed to area and language studies in 
civilian schools. 

Plans for requirements growing out of 
possible full mobilization are in process 
of formulation. At the request of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the U. S. 
Office of Education circulated question- 
naires to institutions of higher learning. 
The object of the questionnaire is to 
gather information concerning the phy- 
sical facilities of colleges and universities. 
Business educators who are vitally in- 
terested in establishing training programs 
should check with school authorities to 
determine if the portion of the question- 
naire concerning the business education 
department has been completed accurate- 
ly and fully. 
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@ THE SOCIAL Security Administra- 
tion has instructed its regional officers “to 
lean over backwards” to avoid giving the 
impression of “selling” social security to 
public employees, especially those who 
have their own retirement system. The ad- 
ministration has prepared statements of 
policy which will be published in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER within a month. 
Many business teachers, because of their 
particular interest in retirement systems 
and social security, will want to have this 
latest information. The FEDERAL 
REGISTER, a Government Printing Of- 
fice publication, is probably available in 
all large public libraries. 


@ How far have the existing regional groups 
advanéed toward a long-sought unification 
with UBEA? On the face of it, it would 
appear the move toward cooperative effort 
should be completed within a comparatively 
short span of time. However, when asso- 
ciations with traditions of long standing and 
procedures that have been _ established 
through the years attempt to make changes 


even though ever so small, obstacles and . 


complications both real and imaginary are 
confronted. But, with the apparent advan- 
tages both immediate and continuous which 
will accrue to business education through the 
unification of business teacher associations 
and in the establishment of a strong united 
front for business education, there is an 
overwhelming demand for unification by 
business . teachers everywhere. Already 
UBEA, WBEA, and SBEA have entered 
into an agreement based on a unified pro- 
gram of activities. Each association retains 
its autonomy and responsibilities to the 
membership. Through unification, the three 
associations are providing the membership a 
package service at a nominal cost and with- 
out duplication of effort. 

The EBTA and NBTA governing bodies 
plan to canvass their members for an ex- 
pression of approval or disapproval of the 
proposals developed by the Joint Committee 
composed of special committees of UBEA. 
and the four existing regional associations. 
The general contour of the proposals re- 
leased by the Joint Committee following the 
Cleveland meeting was accepted by the Na- 
tional Council (UBEA Executive Board) at 
its special meeting held in Atlantic City. 
The Council authorized the UBEA Commit- 
tee on Cooperation to continue its negotia- 
tions with EBTA and NBTA Committees. 

Complete unification may not come this 
year nor the next, but progress has been 
made. With fifty affiliated associations eli- 
gible for representation at the meeting in 
San Francisco where policies are formulated 
for the promotion of better business educa- 
tion on all levels, it is evident that real 
progress has been made. 


UBEA Executive Secretary 


BusINEss EDUCATION 


... the ideas 
which promote better 


education for business 


pass through 
the covers of BUSINESS 
EDUCATION (UBEA) 
FORUM to the teachers 


who will do the job 


Regular membership ($3) in 
the United Business Educa- 
tion Association includes 
subscription to BUSINESS 
EDUCATION (UBEA) FO- 
RUM. Professional member- 
ship ($6) includes subscrip- 
tions to BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION (UBEA)_ FORUM and 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY. 
Regular members may join 
one or more UBEA Divisions 
by becoming professional 
members. 


(UBEA) Forum 
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In offices everywhere the trend is to constantly 
increasing use of the Royal Electric, because it not only 
delivers letters of sparkling clarity, fast and econom- 
ically, but it also can supply as many as 20 carbon copies 
in heavy-duty work. 


So—to widen your students’ ability to get better jobs, 
you will want to offer more and more instruction on 
this superior business tool. 

The Royal Electric is standard in all respects—with 
power added. The controls are in the same place as on 
the Standard Royal. The keyboard, in position of char- 
acters and numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 

Because it operates so easily, the Royal Electric is a 
source of satisfaction to operators. It increases their 
morale. 


STANDARD OY, 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


ELECTRIC 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Aprit, 1951 : 


Are you preparing your students for. 


the trend to Electric Typewriters? 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position with the 
Standard Royal. A Royal exclusive. 


No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple—thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal 
exclusive! 


As an educator in touch with the times, you will 
surely want to consider increasing instruction on the. 
Royal Electric. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 
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Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. A 4 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me more information about the Royal Electric. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 
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VOLUME 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Test I—First Semester 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared: by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 
pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is the policy of the sponsor 


of these tests to conduct a continuous program of research 
and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Data Sheet 

Part III. Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 


administering, interpreting, and 
1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 — the a included im 
2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 each order. 
3 packages (30 tests and manual)...... 2.10 
4 packages (40 tests and manual)...... 2.60 
5 packages (50 tests and manua))...... 3.00 
6 packages (60 tests and manua))...... 3.45 


ackages (70 tests and manual)...... 5 
 SYTUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 
A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. OC. 
Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 


Name and Title. 


See ete packages of Test IV School or Organizati 
ieabkolgiealenalinpess specimen sets Addr City & State. 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


This April number of the Forum emphasizes cooperative training programs 
in distributive education. It is the fourth annual special number on distributive 
occupations, the prior ones dealing respectively with the field of distributive 
occupations, course content, and teaching methods. 


The contributors are from nine states, and their articles present a coordinated 
cross-sectional picture of content, methods, and philosophy of the national 
cooperative program. Through the medium of this foreword, appreciation is 
expressed to them and their colleagues for their contributions. 


A special feature is a collection of pictures of store practice laboratories built 
in secondary school and junior college classrooms of the states represented. 
Such a group of pictures serves to illustrate the widespread use of such store 
training units and merits consideration for schools which may use this important 
type of vocational intruction. It is of interest to note that a very large number 
of such units are in use, some built in school shops, others by manufacturers of 
store equipment, and over one hundred having been donated by the courtesy 
of the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 


The term, cooperative, is a significant one in indicating the nature of the 
arrangement between the schools and business. In this plan, education and 
business cooperate in instructing the student and providing on-the-job experi- 
ence for application of the techniques and information learned in class. The 
businessman acts as an associate instructor in training the student, providing a 
variety of jobs, and reporting on progress. Observation of performance on the 
job is done by the teacher who is very often called a teacher-coordinator because 
of her responsibility for making sure that the work is done satisfactorily and 
understandingly. Provision is made in elass for discussion of problems that 
come up on the job. 


Experience with cooperative training programs reveals clearly the need for 
close working relationships with business. An advisory committee of business- 
men is a major requirement for a successful program. Such support helps in 
placement of students and evaluation of instructional content. Contacts with 
the advisory committee and the business community constitute important and 
valuable public relations activities for the school. 


In increasing numbers, cooperatively trained students are taking their places 
in the ranks of full-time distributive workers, a large percentage in the stores 
in which they received their instruction. Many follow-up studies reveal the 
value these young men and women place onthe opportunity to earn while 
learning and the part the cooperative program has had in preparing them for 
a career in merchandising. It is hoped that such courses may be expanded to 
interest and prepare the many who are needed to perform the activities of the 
American system of production and distribution. 


R. BuAcKLER 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 
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BUILD YOUR STUDENTS’ TYPING 
Faster than Ever 


TEACH THEM ox,| IBM | ectiie [ypewriters 


Give your students a chance to learn typing in less time Include IBM Electrics in your new school budget. 
than ever before. They can do it easily when you teach Special price ror schools! : 
them on IBM Electric Typewriters. 1 


You will find it much easier, too . . . continuing exactly the 
- same basic teaching methods you have always used. 


With IBM Electrics, students use only the lightest, easiest 
touch . . . are relieved of learning difficult phases of tech- 


IBM, Dept. UF-3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


La We'd like to have a demonstration of 
the IBM Electric Typewriter. 


nique such as “stroking,” returning the carriage. Type | [_] Please send complete kit of instructional p 
impression is perfect from the first day ... students are | material. nt 
encouraged by their early success. And IBM Electric typ- 7 
ing proficiency is easily transferred to other typewriters, |. eo 
manual or electric. | School as 
Teach your students the fast way, the easy way .. . on the orone bis 
electric typewriters 9 out of 10 business offices choose— | ye 
IBM Electrics! | City State 
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Essentials of a Cooperative Educational Program for the 


Distributive Occupations 


By GALEN V. JONES* 
William Penn Senior High School 
York, Pennsylvania 


Cooperative distributive education requires additional 
essential elements over and above those for general edu- 
cation. That this has been recognized as axiomatic is 
evident in all of our vocational education laws, of which 
the George-Barden Act is the most recent. It would 
seem proper, however, to examine these additional essen- 
tials individually in order that this phase of vocational 
education may be better understood. 

Basic essentials for an effective cooperative distribu- 
tive education program ean be readily classified into five 
categories: (1) community, (2) school, (3) advisory 
committee, (4) sales laboratory-classroom, and (5) 
teacher-coordinator. While it is recognized that many 
programs exist which lack adequate facilities in one or 
more of these five areas, it is contended that only by 
continuing development of each of these areas can an 
effective cooperative program be maintained. 


Community 


The actual work-experience phase of the distributive 
occupations must be gained in a real, operating store. 
The first requisite, therefore, is one of a sufficiently 
large trading center. Enough stores must exist not only 
to train and absorb one group of ten to thirty student- 
workers, but to provide such continuing facilities year 
after year. 

Another facet of this community essential is that of 
a favorable attitude by merchants for promoting such a 
program. Since it is the merchant group which will 
profit most by the preparation of retail salespeople, this 
cooperation is not usually too difficult to obtain. How- 
ever, the willingness to devote time, effort, and financial 
assistance to the school in promoting such a type of edu- 
cation must be present, if distributive education is to 
succeed in the community. 


*Mr. Jones is Coordinator of Distributive Education at William Penn 
Senior High School. 
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A third facet of this community requisite lies in the 
parental attitude toward vocational education. Constant 
attention must be devoted to the enlightening and cul- 
tivating of a favorable impression in the minds of the 
parents of the present and future prospects, if the boys 
and girls are to consider a senior year devoted to sales- 
manship instruction. 


Schools 


Besides providing a ‘‘store-atmosphere’’ classroom for 
instruction, at least two other school factors are essen- 
tial: the faculty must be won over to the extent of being 
cooperative in urging qualified students to adopt this 
new-type, senior-year course; and the high school ad- 
ministration must support an aggressive publicity pro- 
gram in order to familiarize students with the offerings 
of the program. These last two factors are often the 
most difficult to attain. 


Advisory Committee 


A third area of essentials consists of organization of 
a joint policy-making, or steering committee, to guide 
the cooperative program to the accomplishment of de- 
sired goals. It is by means of this joint committee that 
the cooperative attitude essential to both the community 
and the school in our modern complex society is put to 
the test. Periodical meetings of this group (usually com- 
posed of three to five merchants, a like number of edu- 
eators and the coordinator) is necessary for proper di- 
rectional control of the program. In actual experience, 
the value of this joint eort has brought about more un- 
derstanding and congenial relations between these two 
groups than any other means ever tried. Establishment 
of similar committees in all phases of education is en- 
abling the American school to mould better students for 
the specific future into which they are likely to pass. 
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“Cooperative education requires additional essential elements over and above those for general education.” 


Sales Laboratory 


Since the sales practice laboratory becomes an essen- 
tial part of the vocational course, the sales classroom 
should lose its identity as a traditional type of classroom. 
The physical layout and equipment must now become as 
similar to the real store as possible in order that the 
points of retailing, salesmanship and merchandising 
shall not seem mere theory but will become so practical 
that their carry-over to the job is natural and complete. 

In addition to counters, display cases and show win- 
dows for the creation of the store effect, other items of 
equipment are necessary. Cash registers to use in actual 
sales demonstrations and register training, display 
properties such as background paper and materials, 
mannequins, stapling machines, and dummy merchan- 
dise to set up real ‘‘selling’’ displays are all helpful. 
Also necessary are salesmanship and merchandise films 
and other reference materials to use in learning and 
constantly reviewing the most important points of these 


subjects. All these and more are essential items of the 
sales laboratory. While they are not all needed initially, 
they should be added as rapidly as possible and are 
available from various local sources at a very low out- 
lay of money. 


Teacher-Coordinator 


The last essential for a successful educational pro- 
gram in the distributive occupations is the instructor. 
It is upon his shoulders that the coordination of all of 
the previously-listed essentials must fall. Basically he 
must be professionally-educated and vocationally-ex- 
perienced. Constant attention to all four fundamental 
areas listed here and to the broad and interesting in- 
struction of his students makes his task heavier than 
that of many of his fellow teachers. However, with the 
wealth of practical exhibits, samples, films, field trips, 
and guest speakers at his beck and call, his is certainly 
a fascinating field of public education. 


Store Relationships in a Cooperative Training Program 


By JANE R. RALPH* 


Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 


The downtown distributive education program, con- 
ducted by the Chicago public schools, is in an advan- 
tageous position to foster favorable relationships with 
cooperating stores because the classes are held in the 
training quarters of the State Street stores . At 8:30 
A.M., the students check in with the special service per- 
sonnel and ride the escalators or elevators to the class- 
room. Such procedure immediately orients the coopera- 
tive student to a work responsibility, an early student 
requirement for successful store relationship. 


Elements of Program 

There are seven facets of the store relationship area 
which are developed and which are believed to be essen- 
tial to the cooperative work program. These facets are: 
the advisory committee, store visits of the coordinator, 
employers’ rating of students, discussions under leader- 
ship of store executives, store awards for outstanding 
students, employer-employee graduation luncheon, and 
alumni participation in meetings. 

The selection of an advisory committee is, of course, 
a local problem and varies with the available personnel. 


*Mrs. Ralph is Teacher-Coordinator of Distributive Eduction for the 
Chicago public schools. 
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The requisites in selection are interest and cooperation. 
The number of members on the committee should be 
limited in order that it may not be cumbersome. A 
supervisor is selected to represent the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago. Other members are the manager of the 
Chicago Retail Merchants Association, the manager of 
the Illinois Chain Store Council, and selected repre- 
sentatives of State Street stores who are actively in- 
terested in the distributive education program. The ad- 
visory committee, so constructed, simplifies problems in 
the selection of training stations, discussion leaders, and 
the current problems of training and equipment. This 
advisory committee provides the essential wholehearted 
cooperation because the responsibility of solving specific 
problems is an important function of that group. 


The coordinator visits the members of the advisory 
committee. However, the duties of a coordinator must 
not end there if a successful store relationship is to be 
maintained. Contacts are made with the employment 
manager, the training director, and the immediate 
supervisor in subsequent and successive visits. Each 
student, under supervision, develops an analysis of his 
job. He is, therefore, able to work out the successful 
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A practical method of learning about merchandising procedures is through group conferences with store personnel.” 


completion of his initial learning process and to deter- 
mine his goals for advanced training. Such goals are 
carefully set in the classroom and are dependent upon 
his abilities and attitude. Satisfactory job performance 
and attitudes are thus built through the very close rela- 
tionship of the store and the school. 


Rating Sheet 


A simplified rating sheet is furnished the store in 
order that the student may be rated four times during 
the semester. The store supervisor is urged to interview 
the students concerning their ratings, and in the cases 
where contacts have been continuous over several years, 
it has been found that they do. As a consequence, the 
learning process of the student is more rapid. A mother 
who observed the cooperative training program in action 
exclaimed, ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful that both the school and 
the store are really interested in what is best for my 
daughter !’’ 


Participation of Store Personnel 


The course of study covers basic merchandise infor- 
mation and fundamental departmental procedures. A 
most practical method of review is through discussions 
under the leadership of department store executives. 
The location of the classroom permits convenient utili- 
zation of these talents. For example, credit in a credit 
department as well as in the Central Credit Bureau of 
the city is studied; and students learn about nylon from 
hosiery, lingerie and dress buyers. The personal interest 
of these executives accelerates the learning process and 


-eements the bond between school and store. Executives 


give willingly of their time to such projects for an edu- 
cational institution. The benefits may easily be cal- 
culated through the testing program. Through .this 
source of leadership, a further desirable relationship 
with the store is developed. 


Awards 


Material awards add interest in the program for the 
recipients as well as for the persons who make the dona- 
tions. At the beginning of each semester, an announce- 
ment is made that gold wrist watches will be given to 
the two outstanding students in the cooperative pro- 
gram. The basis for the student selection is carefully 
outlined and interest maintained throughout the semes- 
ter by the grading of required reports. A written re- 
search project and an oral examination, judged by the 
donors and a school official, are the final tests which de- 
termine the honor students. The awards are made at an 
employer-employee graduation luncheon. Such public 
recognition develops further satisfactory store relation- 
ships. Each student receives a certificate at the awards 
luncheon for having participated successfully in the 
course. All coordinators will agree that an employer- 
employee social gathering is a ‘‘must.’’ Recognition at 
graduation also assures continued employer interest in 
the program. 

Finally, the building of good store relationships is de- 
pendent upon close alumni contacts. Students who have 
received job promotion and recognition are often good- 
will ambassadors for the program. 


Evaluating Cooperative Training for the 


Distributive Occupations 


By K. OTTO LOGAN* 
State Department of Education 
Olympia, Washington 


A visit with a local coordinator of distributive educa- 
tion most often brings forth the question, ‘‘How am I 
doing?’’ ‘‘How does my program compare with others 
in the state?’’? Questions of a similar nature are often 
sought by coordinators from their superintendent, prin- 
cipal, employers, or even the student trainees them- 
selves. The questions asked are reasonable and sincere. 
What they want in reply is a thorough, honest, and 
candid evaluation of their work. 


Mr. Logan is State Supervisor of Distributive Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


APRIL, 1951 


Such an answer requires thoughtful planning ana 
careful analyzing of facts. Fundamentally, evaluating 
a cooperative training program does not mean compar- 
ing one program with another. Rather, it consists of de- 
termining the progress that is being made toward the 
objectives. In other words, the coordinators’ questions 
more specifically should be, ‘‘To what extent am I 
reaching the goal I hope to accomplish?’’ To this, a 
good answer must show the progress he has made in the 
past and point the direction to be followed in the im- 
mediate, intermediate, and long-term future. 
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“The checklist is an excellent aid in our attempts to reveal the strength and weaknesses of the program.” 


The Value of Questions as a Criteria 


A good checklist of questions is most valuable in an 
evaluation procedure. When applied to a cooperative 
program, a checklist should cover administration, selec- 
tion and placement, instruction, coordination, follow-up, 
and public relations. Questions should be so phrased 
that an affirmative response would show that a coordi- 
nator had reached the desired goal, while a negative re- 
sponse would indicate possible inherent weaknesses in 
the program which should not be overlooked. 

In the criteria form, it is important to provide a space 
at the end of each question to allow space for a written 
yes or no response. In addition to this, if space is pro- 
vided for each year in the immediate future, the check- 
list will serve as a record of progress. 


Making a Checklist Practical 


A coordinator interested in his own program and 
progress may effectively put to use such a checklist to 
bring constructive results if the following procedure is 
recognized: [1] Insofar as possible, he should answer 
all the questions in the criteria list. On a few questions 
it may be necessary to have additional help, but all 
questions should be answered. This will avoid missing 
important details. [2] A coordinator should sum up 
the affirmative and negative responses to determine the 
strength and weaknesses according to areas. Let us sup- 
pose that he finds negative answers to a majority of the 
questions under the topic ‘‘Classroom and Equipment.’’ 
This is a subtopic under the area of ‘‘ Administration.’’ 
On the other hand, if he finds affirmative replies to all 
the questions listed under ‘“Coordination,’’ this is defi- 
nitely his area of strength. [3] At this point, it might 
be well to discuss the findings with the state supervisor, 
vocational director, or someone interested and closely 
connected with the program. [4] With this preliminary 
evaluation, the coordinator will be well equipped to 
present his findings. Most superintendents are recep- 
tive to overall periodic evaluations, whether or not it 
entails supplies. They like to know how the program is 
progressing, and appreciate their part as administra- 
tors in guiding the course of action for the years ahead. 


A Sample Checklist 


Last year the Washington State Board for Vocational 
Education prepared a bulletin on evaluating distributive 
education. The bulletin was sent to each of the coordi- 
nators with the hope that he would use it in evaluating 
his own program for a three-year period. It should be 
added that questions were borrowed from Series A, Bul- 
letin 108, Illinois State Board for Vocational Education. 
Because of limited space, only a sample form of the 
checklist of questions is given here. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


1. Development of a Statement of the 
Objectives of the Program. 
a. Has a clearly written statement of 
objectives bean developed? 
b. Were these objectives developed as a 
eooperative effort of employers, em- 
ployees, educators, consumers, parents, 
and other interested g@roups$ ... 
e. Is the program evaluated at frequent 
intervals in terms of these objectives? 2 2. 
d. Are the objectives adjusted to meet 
changing conditions in the community? 


(There are seven sub-division under ‘‘Administration.’’ Listed 
here is a copy of Section, No. 4.) 


4. Classroom and Equipment. 1950 1951 1952 


a. Does the classroom have adequate work- 
ing space, approximately twenty-five to 
thirty-five square feet of floor space 
b. Does the classroom have facilities for 
participation learning, e. g., display 
window, display cases, wall cases, wrap- 
ping counter, and similar equipment? 
e. Are there individual tables and chairs 
to permit various classroom activities 
including individual and group projects 
d. Does the classroom have adequate 
blackboards, bulletin boards, files and 
library facilities for reference books 
e. Are there storage facilities for display 
materials and other equipment that is 
f. Is there provision for a conference 
corner where the coordinator and indi- 
vidual pupils can confer regarding per- 
(In addition to Administration, there are five other areas, as 
follows: Selection and Placement, Instruction, Coordination, Fol- 
low-Up, and Publie Relations. Each of these have sub-divisions. 
As a sample, Coordination has Time, Activities, and Reports. 
See copy of questions on Reports below: ) 


3. Reports. 1950 1951 1952 
a. Does the coordinator keep an accurate 

report of coordination activities? 
b. Is this report presented to the school 

e. Does the coordinator file information 

about each pupil in a _ cumulative 


d. Is this cumulative record used as a 
basis of classroom instruction and 


A checklist, such as the preceeding sample, will re- 
veal strength where you have it and afford an oppor- 
tunity to check weaknesses in the program by careful 
planning for the immediate or long-term future. 
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“The course content must be flexible, adaptable, up-to-the minute, pertinent, and meaningful.” 


Scope and Content of Instruction for Retailing 


By JAMES W. DeLONG* 


Evansville Public Schools 
Evansville, Indiana 


CONTRIBUTOR’S NOTE: If you have ever worked with a group of 
students in a cooperative training program, you know some of 
the accompanying problems in deciding the course content. Actual- 
ly, you never get to a final decision on content, and you are 
never able to say, ‘‘This is it! This is the way I’m going to 
teach my course from now on’’! No, the content of instruction 
must undergo change at all times, and one must be ready to meet 
any problem the student may bring to class. 


The word ‘‘cooperative’’ conveys the meaning that 
the content of the course will be worked out by both 
student and teacher-coordinator, and let us not forget 
the merchant for whom the students will work. High 
school boys and girls in the program often meet unan- 
ticipated difficulties. First. they are young and inma- 
ture. Second, they are inexperienced, and from the very 
first moment they enter the store, they must compete 
with experienced salespeople. Hence, the instructional 
content must be geared to their needs and interests. No 
program should be designed unless the planners have 
had actual work experience in the area. An advisory 
committee composed of local merchants can be most 
helpful in keeping the course content up-to-date. 

The preliminary training should provide the neces- 
sary background and introduction to selling. It is neces- 
sary that the student know something in general about 
selling—development in distribution, the customer, the 
merchandise, the store, and of course, something about 
himself and his chances to suceed in selling. The stu- 
dent must know how to apply for a job, what to do in 
handling the interview, and how to dress properly. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the cooperative semester. it is 
well to spend some time on application, dress, and what 
will be expected of the student on the job. 

The good teacher will make extensive use of prac- 
tice interviews, in order that the student will know how 
to act and put himself at ease when he goes out on the 
‘‘real’’ interview. The good teacher may also encourage 
the student to make applications at several stores, and in 
this way gain practice in applying for a job. Business- 
men appreciate the training the schools give, but, at the 
same time, they feel very keenly about doing their own 
screening of applicants. 

What are some of the points to be discussed that will 
help the student become a better employee? Does the 
student know what the store expects of him? What 
hours will he work? To whom does he report? What 


*Mr. DeLong is Coordinator oi Distributive Education, Evansville 
Public Schools. 
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kind of merchandise is he to sell? What store routine 
does he need to know? 

In any cooperative training program, the teacher must 
work very closely with the student and employer in 
preparing the daily work. It is the job of the teacher- 
coordinator to find out what the store thinks about this 
student trainee and to find out in what way the elass- 
room work may be coordinated with the store work. 

The course content for the senior year cooperative 
training might include the following topics: 


Semester II Semester I 


The Salesperson and his Job 
Applying for a Job 
Loeation and Care of Stock 
Cashiering and Wrapping 


Store Location and Layout 

Store Organization 

Retail Buying Problems 

Pricing Merchandise 

Training Sales Personnel Suggestion Selling 

Sales Promotion and Adver- Merchandise Analysis 
tising Store System 

Window and Interior Display Color and Design 

Credit, Returns, Adjustments Your Future in Retailing 

Retail Expenses and Store Pro- Current Retail Problems 
tection 

Government Regulations 


There may be semesters when the course content will 
vary from the topies listed here, but the teacher must 
be ready to discuss any problem the student brings to 
class. His particular problem may be one that should 
be discussed with the entire group. Planning comes 
when the problem is presented to the class. 

The teacher-coordinator must help the student see a 
future in selling. By setting the stage early in his train- 
ing, the coordinator can impress upon the student the 
need for using his own initiative and resourcefulness 
every day on the job. The teacher must be alert to any 
clues that may assist him in giving the student the right 
advice and counsel. The student will experience satis- 
faction with himself and with his first pay envelope. 
But before long, he wonders how soon it will be before 
he will be in the ‘‘big’’ money. 

Whatever is included in the course content, make it 
practical and up-to-date. The content must be flexible, 
adaptable, and up-to-the-minute, as well as pertinent 
and meaningful. The student must feel that he can come 
to class and, in some way, find a solution to the problem 
he faced in the store yesterday or that he may meet to- 
morrow. 
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"Selection of business establishments to be visited entails the investigation of both physical and human elements.” 


Business Aids for the Distributive Occupations 


By ELDON L. VOLK* 


Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, Illinois 


The foremost objective of a cooperative distributive 
education program is the development of the students 
into employable persons. Whether the pupil enters full- 
time employment upon high school graduation or con- 
tinues his education after high school, the objective is 
the same because each individual must plan for the day 
when he will become a producing unit in the economy. 

Some fundamental requirements that make up an em- 
ployable individual are common to any area. They in- 
elude enthusiasm, honesty, loyalty, dependability, cour- 
tesy, a pleasing and adaptable personality, desirable 
attitudes toward work, the ability to cooperate, and tol- 
erance of others and their ideas. 

In considering the question of how to develop indi- 
viduals who will possess these requirements, the school 
should be viewed as only one of the educational agencies 
of the community. The influence of the home, the church, 
and other community groups should not be underesti- 
mated. The employers of student workers in the co- 
operative work-study programs give desirable experi- 
ences that are directly related to the objectives of the 
cooperating schools. This article is concerned largely 
with the teaching aids which are made available to 
pupils by firms employing them on a part-time basis, or 
by other business organizations of the community. 


Speakers and Tours 


These aids include speakers, field trips, visual aids, 
training manuals, progress reports, and observations— 
all of which have been made available to pupils of the 
distributive education classes of Bloomington (Illinois) 
High School. 

The types of businesses which have provided interest- 
ing speakers or tours for pupils include small independ- 
ent stores, department stores, chain stores, wholesale 
houses, commodity exchanges, auctions, grain elevators, 
newspaper companies, radio stations, credit bureaus, 
and advertising agencies. Every year, employers or 
personnel directors of several of these types of businesses 
come to the classroom of the distributive education 
pupils of Bloomington High School to tell about such 


*Mr. Volk is the coordinator for distributive occupations in Bloomington 
High School. 
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things as the nature of their businesses, the requirements 
for beginning workers, and the qualities necessary for 
suitable employees. 

Care is exercised in the selection of speakers as they 
must exemplify to the pupil those attributes which they 
are seeking. Many speakers appreciate being called 


upon regularly. Like some machines, they work better 


as they are used more. By adding a few new speakers 
each year, a bountiful supply can be built as an aid to 
classroom learning. 

Selection of business establishments to be visited is 
more involved than selection of class speakers because 
it entails the investigation of both physical elements 
and human elements. Choosing a store, office, or plant 
with adequate physical facilities is not enough—there 
must be a sympathetic and intelligent guide to show and 
explain these facilities. The favorite guides are those 
with a sense of humor, a desire to please, a knowledge of 
the equipment and processes of the business, and the 
ability to explain things clearly. 

Arrangements for the tour include proper time sched- 
uling and adequate outlining of the factors the guide is 
to point out. Care is taken to keep the size of the visit- 
ing group small enough so that all may see and hear. 
Class discussion precedes the tour to point up the things 
to be observed; and it follows the tour to impress upon 
the pupils the significance of what they have seen and 
heard. 


Business Films 


Many excellent motion pictures and sound slidefilms 
may now be obtained from merchandising and service 
organizations, such as Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, S. S. Kresge Company, 
F. W. Woolworth Company, the National Cash Register 
Company, the Coca-Cola Company, and the National 
Association of Retail Grocers of America. These organ- 
izations have produced films for public relations’ pur- 
poses or for giving in-service training to their employees. 
Many of the films may be borrowed directly from the 
businesses for classroom use. Others have been made 
available through university film libraries and private 
film distribution companies. 
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‘Modern teaching aids in the distributive occupations help pupils adapt themselves to their communities.” 


Individual Observations 


After the pupil has an understanding of the require- 
ments needed to make an employable person, he goes 
downtown to make observations of people on the job. 
This activity is conducted during the class time after 
some preliminary preparation has been made. The 
class lists those attributes which the pupils think desir- 
able for a topnotch salesperson. Usually the list will 
include the following traits: [1] enthusiasm; [2] ap- 
pearance—dress, cleanliness, neatness; [3] posture; [4] 
a genuine smile; [5] courtesy; [6] knowledge of the 
product to be sold; [7] ability to develop the steps in a 
sale; [8] proficiency in the mechanics of the sale; [9] 
a pleasing personality; and [10] ability to do a full 
day’s work. 

After reaching an agreement on the list, each student 
is given an observation assignment to a store or depart- 
ment of a store. The pupil tries to act in such a way 
that he will not arouse the curiosity of the person ob- 
served. He may make several observations of the same 
person, sometimes acting as a customer, sometimes 
watching from a distance, sometimes listening in on 
transactions with other customers. Not until he is away 
from the person observed does he make his notes on the 
4x6 cards furnished him. 

At the next class period, pupils present their observa- 
tion notes and receive the comments they provoke from 
other members of the class. After the pupil has made 
several store observations, he begins to adapt his think- 
ing and actions to those persons who are outstanding 
in their work situations. The observation reports enable 
the instructor to check upon those qualities toward 
which the pupil is leaning. 


Training Manual—tMy Job” 


Pupils in the distributive occupations classes at 
Bloomington High School prepared a manual entitled 
‘‘My Job.’’ The following items are given to the pupil 
in outline form to serve as a guide for recording his ex- 
periences and problems in this manual: 

1. Pre-employment information I was required to give: [a] 

How I obtained a birth certificate. [b] How I obtained a 

social security number. [ce] A listing of previous work ex- 

periences. [d] A listing of personal references. 

My job applications: [a] My experiences in applying for 

each job. [b] What I should have done to improve each 

application. 

3. My training station: [a] Name, location, type of business. 
[b] History of the business. [c] Floor chart showing mer- 
chandise locations. 

4. Rules, regulations, and policies of my store. 

5. The store system: [a] Ordering merchandise. [b] Receiv- 
ing merchandise. [ec] Marking merchandise. [d] Stocking 
merchandise. [e] Sales tickets. [f] Cash system. 

6. Benefits and opportunities offered by my store. 
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7. List of every task I have performed throughout the year 
in my training station. 

8. List of problems I have encountered throughout the year 
in my training station and description of how each prob- 
lem was met. 


The pupils are encouraged to tell the story in the 
manuals by pictures and illustrations insofar as possible, 
making sure that each visual aid is adequately described. 


The Progress Report 


Another device used as a teaching aid in the classes at 
Bloomington High School is the progress report. At the 
end of each nine weeks’ period the immediate super- 
visor of the student-worker records information on the 
progress report which gives his estimate of what this 
trainee has accomplished on the job, his outstanding 
qualities, his shorteomings, and ways in which he can 
improve. 

The teacher, the pupil, and the store manager then 
meet to discuss this report. Beginning with the second 
report period, comparison is made between the last rat- 
ing on each item and the previous rating on that item. 
At the end of the year, the specific ratings on each item 
for the four periods appear on the form in consecutive 
order; thus, an appraisal of the progress is easy.. The 
twenty-two desirable qualities possessed by the pupil 
on which evaluation is given are: 


1. How does the trainee get along with customers? 
2. How does the trainee get along with fellow employees? 
3. How does the trainee get along with his superiors? 
4. Is the trainee’s appearance in keeping with his work? 
5. Does the trainee possess good posture? 
6. Is the trainee courteous? 
7. How well does the trainee accept criticism? 
8. Does the trainee have to be told what to do? 
9. Does the trainee ask questions when he doesn’t know? 
10. Does the trainee smile when talking with people? 
11. Does the trainee have a tendency to argue needlessly? 
12. Does the trainee show enthusiasm? 
13. Is the trainee eager to learn his work? 
14. Does the trainee’s arithmetic need improvement? 
15. Does the trainee’s language need improvement? 
16. Does the trainee’s spelling need improvement? 
17. Does the trainee’s writing need improvement? 
18. Does the trainee have the right attitude toward his work? 
19. Does the trainee cooperate with the business personnel? 
20. Does the trainee have a feeling of responsibility? 
21. Does the trainee show an interest in remaining in distrib- 
utive occupations? 
22. General comments on the trainee. 


These teaching aids are only a few of many used in 
education for the distributive occupations. They are 
employed to help the pupils adapt themselves to the 
communities in which they live and to enable them to 
meet the standards of good workmanship. 
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The principles learned in many school subjects are applied to 
practical situations in the store laboratory. These Owensboro 
(Kentucky) High School pupils are trying out their ideas, gain- 
ing knowledge of procedures and operations, and finding solu- 
tions to problems in the buying and selling of merchandise. 


The pupils of William Penn Senior High School at York, 
Pennsylvania, acquire first-hand experience with co-workers, 
merchandise, and store equipment in this store laboratory. 


$ 


A pupil at the Grand Forks (North Dakota) High School is 
studying @ unit on wrapping. He will master easily the tech- 
niques of wrapping through practice in the store laboratory. 


The Modern 
School Store Laboratory 


THE SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS IS CLOSELY 
RELATED TO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF STORE PRAC- 
TICE LABORATORIES PROVIDED BY SCROOLS. 


In the store practice laboratory, pupils are faced with the need 
for making practical applications of what they are learning in 
their classes. Without such contact with reality, ideas are apt 
to remain vague and important skills may not be developed. 


ON THE COVER: 1. Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, California. 
2. Mankato (Minnesota) High School. 3. Springfield (Missouri) 
High School. 4. Kirkland (Washington) High School. 5. Salina 
(Kansas) High School. 6. Burlington (Vermont) High School. 
7. Granite County (Montana) High School, Philipsburg. 8. Jop- 
lin (Missouri) Junior College. 9. Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
California. 10. Central High School, Evansville, Indiana. 


This school store laboratory at Amsterdam (New York) High 
School provides an opportunity for the pupils to learn how to 
perform actual clerk-serve grocery store operations. 


A modern store hes been provided fer ‘he of 
pupils at the Omaha (Nebraska) Technical High School 
through the cooperation of the Associated Retailers of that city. 
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The Central High School, San Juan, Puerto Rico, through the 
cooperation of the local merchants, has provided this excellent 
store practice laboratory for the use of its pupils who are 
studying for employment in the distributive occupations. 


This up-to-date school store laboratory at Ogden (Utah) 
Senior High School is an effective medium for teaching many 
fundamentals of merchandising and salesmanship. It is used 
by both junior and senior high school pupils. 


When the new vocational building of the Tucson (Arizona) 
Senior High School was opened recently, more than 2,000 per- 
sons visited this modern school store laboratory which was 
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At Green Bay (Wisconsin) a demonstration in retail selling is 


conducted by pupils in a@ store practice laboratory which makes 
maximum use of space through providing for other classroom 
activities in the same room. 


A good teacher’s part in teacher-pupil planning decreases as 
the course progresses until a point is reached where the pupils 
can plan and act independently with good judgment. Hamil- 
ton (Ohio) High School pupils hold many conference sessions. 


made possible through the cooperation of the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation and the local merchants with the Tucson Board of 
Education. The total cost of the store was approximately $5,500.. 
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“The retail training laboratory serves as a testing ground for the theory learned from books.” 


The Retail Training Laboratory 


By MARILENE F. VAN WAGENEN* 


Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento, California 


The merits and possible use of the retail training 
laboratory have been subjects of considerable discus- 
sion among those interested in business education. Sci- 
ence laboratories have been accepted by secondary 
schools and colleges as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. Such acceptance is undoubtedly based 
on the effective use which has been made of them. Vari- 
ous types of laboratory experiences have been arranged 
from the elementary to the complex. The laboratories 
have been equipped to provide a well-planned, inte- 
grated program of instruction. 

Lack of full acceptance of the retail laboratory as an 
instructional device may be attributed to several factors. 
In some eases, retail instructors may not have brought 
to the attention of the schools the importance of learning 
by doing. Too often, the instructional program em- 
phasizes only two of the basie functions of retailing— 
selling and display; non-selling activities are neglected. 
The retailing laboratory may be poorly equipped and 
fail to provide the student with a real-life environment. 
The extent to which the retail training laboratory is 
used determines the value of the instructional program 
as well as the general acceptance of the laboratory. 


The Contributions of the Laboratory to Retail Instruction 


In teaching retailing to young people, it is recognized 
that two factors contribute substantially to their devel- 
opment as proficient workers: one, the on-the-job train- 
ing which students receive; two, the related training 
which oceurs in the school retail laboratory. The vari- 
ous aspects of retailing—store operation, selling, adver- 
tising, and control—are processes of doing. The retail 
laboratory makes it possible for the student to gain 
training experiences in these four fields. 

The retail training laboratory is in keeping with the 
philosophy that learning oceurs more rapidly under 
optimum conditions. It serves as a testing ground for 
the theory learned from books. It gives the student an 
opportunity for natural performance without the pres- 
sure of actual store operation. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to perform with success and thus gain the self- 


*Mrs. Van Wagenen is Instructor of Cooperative Distributive Education 
at Sacramento Junior College. 
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confidence that will make his store performance a satis- 
factory one. The laboratory draws attention to the 
nature of retail training in addition to offering an op- 
portunity for expert guidance in the phase of retailing 
for which each pupil is best suited. 


Functional Use of the Retail Laboratory Based on Job Analysis 


If the student is to receive maximum benefits from 
the retail laboratory, planned experience must be pro- 
vided [1] to teach him the various skills and knowl- 
edges that are necessary to competent operation in the 
retail job he now holds, and [2] to teach him the skills 
and knowledges he will need to become promotional 
materiai. 

The teacher will need to know what the job require- 
ments are for each student in order to give adequate in- 
struction and practice. On the basis of job requirements, 
the instructor can prepare a program of training expe- 
riences in the laboratory unit. 

Job analysis sheets of the duties and responsibilities 
of the job each student does will provide the basic in- 
formation. These job analysis sheets can be made by 
the instructor, with the assistance of the student and the 


department manager, the personnel director, or the store | 


manager. In the use of the laboratory, consideration 
must be given to the normal progress of development 
which takes place from one job to the other. Advanced 
instruction for the student must be based on job re- 
sponsibilities of the next promotional step. These job 
responsibilities should be charted on job analysis sheets. 

In the planning and presentation of units of instruc- 
tion the retail laboratory comes into full use. The wise 
instructor will capitalize on training facilities in the 
laboratory and at the same time keep the training in 
gear with the on-the-job needs of the student. Instruc- 
tional units should be organized to give as broad a range 
of experiences as possible. 

Many instructors will find it advantageous to divide 
the instruction for the year into three blocks, graduated 
from the simpler job responsibilities to the more difficult 
ones. Initial training (Block I) may consist of seven 
units—store orientation, stockkeeping and housekeeping, 
store system and store arithmetic, package wrapping, 
receiving and marking, beginning salesmanship, and 
Foru™M 
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"It is only through well-presented units of instruction that the retail laboratory comes into full use.” 


human relations in retailing. Intermediate training 
(Block II) could include store organization, display, 
sales technique, sales promotion and advertising, mer- 
chandise analysis, store speech, and store service. The 
six units in advanced training (Block III) could be 
built around non-textile merchandise analysis, merchan- 
dising, inventory and stock control, financial control, 
retail credit, and management training. 

Several class periods each week should be devoted to 
explanation, demonstration, conference, reading, and 
special projects. Other class periods should be devoted 
to laboratory practice in which students have an op- 
portunity to try out in natural surroundings the tech- 
niques and skills they have heard explained and have 
seen demonstrated. 

Job assignments should be made in accordance with 
the structural organization of a store. Each student 
should be able to look forward to the opportunity of 
trying all jobs—he should be familiar with duties and 
responsibilities of each operating segment of the organi- 
zation, and whenever possible he should be able to spe- 
cialize in the field of his greatest interest if he has ac- 
quired those skills necessary to successful operation in 
his present part-time job. 

Periodically the instructor may wish to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the laboratory in order to plan for its 


better use during the next school term. Questions such - 
as the following will help the instructor in his evalua- 
tion: 
1. Were displays continuous throughout the school year? 
2. Did the quality of student displays show definite im- 
provement? 
3. Were displays rated by display managers or school ad- 
ministrators ? 
4. Was the laboratory clean and orderly at all times? 
5. Were students given an opportunity to “sample” all 
jobs in the laboratory? 
6. Did students have an active part in the management and 
control of the laboratory? 
Were properties kept in good repair? 
Was a variety of special events held in the laboratory? 
Were the laboratory promotions in keeping with the local 
promotions? 
10. Did students show growth in their ability to perform and 
to assume responsibility ? 


Effective use of the retail laboratory is the responsibil- 
ity of the instructor. If the retail laboratory becomes 
an important facility in the school, it will attract stu- 
dents to the program. The laboratory will be a factor 
in convincing merchants of the practical nature of the 
instruction, and it will show the publie that schools are 
gearing training programs to meet the needs of the 
community. 


The Teacher-Coordinator of Cooperative Programs 


By LOUISE BERNARD* 


State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


After thirteen years of operating a distributive edu- 
cation program under the vocational acts, the fact 
evolves that successful local programs are almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the teacher-coordinator of dis- 
tributive education. Failures on the local level occur 
because the teacher-coordinator has not functioned ade- 
quately. This situation may not be so true of other 
phases of vocational education. Outstanding laboratory 
facilities, textbooks, or equipment will sometimes carry 
vocational students through the entire year under a 
mediocre teacher without the weaknesses of the teacher 
coming to light. 

What are the demands on the coordinator that make 
him the hub of the wheel in regard to the distributive 
education program? Among many minor demands, there 
are four outstanding factors in the job. First, the very 


*Miss Bernard is state Supervisor of Distributive Education, State De 
partment of Education. 


nature of the total job in a community which automati- 
cally sets up high standards for the teacher-coordinator ; 
second, the background of practical experience plus 
the technical and professional training of the coordi- 
nator; third the amount of supervision which the new 
and old coordinator alike receive; and fourth, and per- 
haps first in order of importance, a sincere appreciation, 
understanding, and acceptance of the emerging philos- 
ophy of distributive education and its importance in the 
high school and adult education programs. 

The total job of the teacher-coordinator has been com- 
pared to that of a community personnel director for 
distribution. The time must be planned in such a way 
that coordinating visits and contacts with merchants 
receive as much attention as do classroom or store teach- 
ing. In most intances every class offered means dealing 
with the difficult job of teaching judgment tasks involv- 


ing people rather than skills. The teacher-coordinator, 
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**... successful local programs are almost entirely dependent upon the teacher-coordinator.” 


therefore, has an immediate challenge which must be 
faced each day where a successful performance should 
be attained in order to maintain the personnel director 
status in the eyes of the students, whether in the high 
school or on the adult level. An enthusiastic, dramatic 
approach and conclusion to all phases of the work in 
and outside the classroom creates a high standard of 
attainment. Furthermore, the public relations angle of 
the total job requires ability ‘‘plus’’ to handle relation- 
ships between the public school, business, and parents. 
Since the groups with whom the coordinator works have 
different problems and different backgrounds, they must 
be approached differently. As integral parts of the co- 
ordinator’s performance such personal factors as a con- 
servative, yet attractive, business-like appearance and 
manner, the ability to listen as well as to carry on an 
intelligent conversation, and a sincere interest in the 
person with whom he is dealing do much to help build 
good relationships in the total job. 

It has been said that experience—‘‘the school of hard 
knocks’’—is the most expensive school. This has cer- 
tainly proven true in the history of selecting and em- 
ploying the teacher-coordinator. In earlier days of the 
program a retailing background was the paramount 
criteria on which selection was made. Many of these 
former retailers were eliminated very quickly when con- 
fronted with the requirements of good teaching as well 
as the knowledge of good retailing. We learned very 
early that the selection of the coordinator on the basis 
of that elusive quality called ‘‘personality’’ alone left 
us attempting to answer questions of merchants who 
wanted sound technical training for their employees 
and not just the glamor which emanates from the out- 
standing personality. Yet, we know that any amount of 
background is lost in the inability to project this same 
background into the minds and hearts of the students 
and their employers. 


On-the-Job Assistance 


Adequate supervision from the teacher-training or 
state staff, for old and new coordinators alike, may be 
the determining factor in the success or failure of the 
teacher-coordinator. Weak coordinators can be made 
strong, and strong coordinators can be made stronger 
where frequent and adequate supervision is given by 
someone familiar with the over-all picture. Supervision 
is so important in this field because few people on the 
local level know or understand little about distributive 
education. First, helping the coordinator to set up ob- 
jectives and goals for the year’s program, then breaking 
down these goals into specifies on a monthly basis and 
finally on a weekly basis will insure adequate planning 
of the coordinator’s time. Along with this planning of 
time, the supervisor needs to set up simple ways for the 
coordinator to record progress towards the over-all goal 
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in order that intangibles may be brought out into the 
open and credit given for progress towards objectives, 
as well as solving problems which occur in working to- 
wards these objectives. 

The understanding and acceptance of the emerging 
philosophy of distributive education should also become 
an integral part of the teacher-coordinator of distribu- 
tive education. Since its beginning in 1937, the distribu- 
tive education program in many states has been ac- 
cepted as having a two-fold purpose :* (1) The training 
of adults already employed in distribution. (2) The 
training of employable high school seniors for whom the 
coordinator secures part-time work experience in retail- 
ing, wholesaling, and service establishments. 

It has been recognized that the cooperative retail edu- 
cation program in the high school and the retail insti- 
tute training for employed adults are parallel parts of 
the same effort. It is most important, for the adults em- 
ployed in the same stores in which the students work to 
know and follow the same practices which were taught 
in the high schools. The student must see at work that 
the practices in the classroom are those being used on 
the job. 

Distributive education needs the backing of merchants 
in pointing out the necessity for training in retailing. 
The merchants and employees in the community will 
see the importance of training and accept the work of 
distributive education in the school when, and only 
when, they too are an actual part of the training pro- 
gram and participate as do the high school students in 
distributive education classes. Each community may 
have slight variations of operation; no program, how- 
ever, can achieve its maximum place and be accepted 
by the community unless both high school and adult 
education receive equal attention and are carried out 
with equal success by the coordinator. The merchant, 
the school administration, and the community must un- 
derstand the importance of good distributive practices. 
The function of distributive education is to take the 
lead both in showing the necessity for training and in 
providing training in distribution on the high school 
and adult levels. 

The tremendous growth of the still comparatively 
new distributive education program is a direct result of 
the pioneering efforts of teacher-coordinators who have 
contributed to the growing national recognition of the 
program. It is difficult to describe the composite pic- 
ture of the teacher-coordinator of distributive educa- 
tion. However, the fact remains that wherever we see 
successful programs established we know that back of 
these programs is the teacher-coordinator who has 
worked hard and given much to establish this program 
in communities throughout the country. 


*Adapted from Vrginia Distributive Education Handbook, revised 1950. 
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“The layman’s opinion of the school is often based upon the successes or failures of the cooperative program.” 


Guidance in Retail Cooperative Training 


By E. J. BOWEN* 
Bridgeton High School 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


One of the main factors which determines the success 
or failure of a cooperative distributive education pro- 
gram is the type of pupils selected. A careful screening 
of candidates who apply for this program is, therefore, 
extremely important. Only pupils qualified should be 
accepted for on-the-job training. 


Testing Program 


The procedure used at Bridgeton High School is based 
upon eight years of experience and includes much re- 
search and experimentation by all levels of administra- 
tion. This procedure follows four basic steps: [a] test- 
ing, [b] grading and charting, [c] interviewing, and 
[d] selecting. All pupils are given a Kuder Preference 
Record test upon entering high school. This test helps 
the guidance department to show each pupil his best 
field of endeavor. Later in the freshmen year, all boys 
and girls enrolled in the business department are given 
a clerical aptitude and stenographic aptitude test to as- 
certain their potentialities in these fields. A Henmon- 
Nelson test is administered to all pupils during the 
freshman year and is administered again in the junior 
year to double check the mental ability of the pupils who 
were examined previously. Finally, in the latter half of 
the junior year, cooperative retailing applicants are 
given the Detroit Retail Selling Inventory series of tests. 
This series of tests is designed to indicate on-the-job 
retail success. 

The results of these tests, the achievement scores, and 
citizenship records are then evaluated by the guidance 
director, and the distributive education coordinator, and 
the head of the business department. This committee 
interviews each applicant and after ‘‘weighing the 
facts’’ of each pupil, an eligibility list is prepared. 


The School Program 


Our business curriculum is arranged so that all boys 
and girls enrolled in the business department take junior 


*Mr. Bowen is director of adult education and coordinator of distribu- 
tive education in the Bridgeton High School. 
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business training which serves as both a vocational guid- 
ance and job information course. Each instructor of 
junior business training keeps a close check on the pu- 
pils’ abilities. The basis for the vocational guidance and 
course recommendations is the result of this occupational 
guidance class together with other information available 
from the individual’s records. 

The four special fields in the business department are 
general clerical, bookkeeping, stenography, and retail 
selling. Pupils who elect to take retail selling have two 
possible choices in the senior year. They may take the 
‘*in school’’ retailing course on a full-day basis; or they 
may fulfill the requirements and enter the cooperative 
retailing program which enables the pupil to attend 
classes in the morning and work in the afternoon in an 
approved retail establishment under the supervision of a 
coordinator of distributive education. 


Student Selection 


One excellent method of previewing the abilities of 
juniors who hope to enter the cooperative training pro- 
gram during the senior year is to place them in after- 
school, rush-period, and Saturday jobs of a part-time 
nature and then follow up their job success by interview- 
ing their employers. This can prove to be an excellent 
measure for proper selection and also helps the pupil 
in determining his future employment through practical 
investigation. 

The merchant advisory committee, the local merchants, 
and other interested individuals indicate annually their 
evaluation of the program by letters to the board of edu- 
cation. The best measurement of success is the annual 
demand for cooperative trainees. There is evidence that 
the system described here is practical and produces de- 
sirable results. 

The cooperative training program brings the pupil, 
the employer, and the customer in direct contact. There- 
fore, the work accomplished through cooperative pro- 
grams is an important basis for the layman’s opinion of 
the schools. This makes careful screening of pupils not 


- only desirable but mandatory. 
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RESERVATION FORM FOR 1951 MEETING OF 
UBEA REPESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


San Francisco, California, July 1-2, 1951 


Last Name First N ame Miss, Mrs., Mr. 
School 
Your Address — Number and Street 

State 


City Zone 
Name of affiliate association you represent as a (delete one) 


delegate or alternate 


Number of reservations you desire for the luncheon. 
(The luncheon will be held on Monday, July 2, at the Bellevue 
Hotel. The cost will be $2.25 including tax and gratuity. Reserva- 
tions should be made early, however, tickets may be picked up at 
the UBEA registration booth prior to 10:09 a.m. on the day of 
the luncheon.) 

Check here if you are not a delegate or alternate but 
wish to attend the UBEA open meeting and luncheon. (The 
meetings on July 1, the work-group meetings on July 2, and the 
luncheon on July 2 will be open to all UBEA members and mem- 
bers of affiliate associations. Business teachers in the San Fran- 
cisco area and others who can arrange to be present are cordially 
invited to attend these meetings.) 

Check here if you wish to join a tour group on Sunday 
afternoon. 


Please mail this reservation to Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary, 
UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


RESERVATION—HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
San Francisco, California, July 1-2, 1951 


Last Name First Name 


Your Address — Number and Street 


Miss, Mrs., Mr. 


City ‘ Zone State 


Please Reserve Room Accommodations -as Requested Below: 
Single (if available), $5.00-6.00 
Double, $7.00-8.00 


(second choice) 


Hotel Bellevue (first choice), 


(third choice) (no choice) 


Rate Desired $ to $ 
Check Reservations for Each Night Desired: 
Sat., June 30; Sun., July 1; Mon., July 2. 


San Francisco hotels request that a deposit of $5 a person (or a minimum 
of $10 a room) be made for each reservation. Checks or postal money 
orders should accompany each application. Checks should be made payable 
to: NEA Housing Bureau. This deposit ensures that reservations will be 
held, no matter what the hour of arrival. Deposits are refunded if reser- 
vations are cancelled sufficiently in advance to permit reassignment of 
space. See NEA Journal, January 1951, for list of hotels and rates. 


List Name and Address of Person Sharing Double Room: 


Name Address 


Please mail this reservation to NEA Housing Bureau, Room 
200, 61 Grove Street, San Francisco 2, California. 
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Types of Cooperative Training 


Programs 


By CLYDE W. HUMPHREY 


Specialist in Business Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 

Types of programs, as the term is used on this page, 
refer to schedule arrangements worked out by educators 
and businessmen in their joint approach to the problem 
of satisfactorily dividing their cooperative student’s 
time between the classroom and the job. 

Both the class schedules of the school and the work de- 
mands of the cooperating employer must be considered 
when establishing operating procedures for giving stu- 
dents a systematic program of school-and-work training. 
Federal, state, and local labor laws and regulations 
applicable to cooperative training programs must be 
observed also. 

Several types of cooperative training programs are 
recognized as being mutually valuable to the students, 
educators, and employers who participate in them. These 
types vary according to local conditions and needs, no 
one type being generally considered best for all commu- 
nities. One point of similarity among most cooperative 
training programs however is a schedule arrangement 
under which the students spend approximately half 
time in school and half time on the job. 

Cooperative students in some communities attend 
classes during the first half of each day and work at 
their jobs during the second half, or vice versa; in other 
communities however they spend alternate whole days 
in school and on the job. Cooperative students in a few 
communities attend school for a period of from a week to 
a month and then work full time for a corresponding 
length of time. But these longer periods of alternating 
between school and the job seldom are followed except 
in post high school programs of training. 

Probably the most prevalent type of schedule arrange- 
ments for cooperative programs, especially in secondary 
schools, is the one under which the student attends 
classes in the morning; then, in the afternoon and some- 
times on Saturdays and on holidays he applies his class- 
room knowledge to practical work in a local business 
establishment. 

In most cooperative training programs, only one stu- 
dent is assigned to each job. But in some programs stu- 
dents are paired so that one member of the team works 
at the job while the other member goes to school in alter- 
nate work-study periods. The facilities of the school are 
used constantly under the pairing arrangement and at 
the same time each cooperatives job is covered. 


A special package containing three issues (April 1947-49) of 
the FORUM which feature the distributive occupations may be 
obtained by sending one dollar (postage paid on orders accom- 
panied by check or money order) to UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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United Service is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five-hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 


or associate editor of the appropriate service. 
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STRETCHING THE SHORTHAND BUDGET 


Contributed by Alice LaVergne Holst, Pacific Union 
College, Angwin, California 


Among the desirable traits which should be acquired 
in the classroom is a sense of economy—the habit of 
being careful with equipment and supplies. Teachers 
of shorthand search constantly for more efficient ways 
of presenting the subject and often overlook the im- 
portance of developing qualities in students which make 
them employable or more valuable on the job. The ap- 
proach to teaching a sense of economy is simple. For 
example, many offices discard large quantities of letter- 
heads, envelopes, and carbon paper which can be sal- 
vaged for classroom use. Often, arrangements can be 
made with offices on the campus whereby the secretarial 
department can obtain these supplies. A few sugges- 
tions are given here to illustrate how salvaged supplies 
can be used effectively in the shorthand class. 


Plastics for Introducing Shorthand Writing 


The purchasing department of our college buys a kind 
of stencil which includes in each quire of stencils a thin 
but stiff plastic sheet to be used as backing when a very 
light and clear-cut duplication is desired. The plastic 
sheets are seldom used, so we have a standing request 
with the various offices that the surplus sheets be sent 
to the secretarial science department. At the beginning 
of the school year the quantity of plastic sheets was suffi- 
cient to supply each new shorthand student with a piece 
slightly smaller than a secretarial notebook. 

As writing is introduced in the first-year class the 
students place the sheet over their textbooks and trace 
rapidly with their pens, writing on the plastic in ink. 
Difficult characters can be ,traced several times. Re- 
moving the sheet from the textbook reveals how ac- 
curately the tracing can be done. The initial dictation 


is at sixty words a minute or more with all students. 


tracing easily at that speed. Immediately, they trans- 
fer to their notebooks and then go back to the tracing 
of that paragraph only when difficult words are en- 
countered. The plastic sheets are cleaned by wiping 
with a damp cleansing tissue. The traced outline is oc- 
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casionally placed over the outline written by the student 
in his notebook for a momentary comparison of size or 
slant, although no attempt is made to standardize notes. 

The tracing seems to encourage accuracy, build self- 
confidence, and permit dictation from the first at a speed 
considerably higher than the ordinary speed of hand- 
writing. A slight roughness on the surface of the plastic 
gives the feeling of writing on paper, rather than the 
slippery feeling of most plastic surfaces. 


At the close of the school paper subscription cam- 
paign, surplus letterheads with the campaign informa- 
tion printed on each piece were available. There were 
also hundreds of envelopes which were unmailable. This 
stationery, made of a good grade of bond paper, was 
superior to ordinary typewriting paper, particularly 
for erasing neatly. The staff offered the letterheads and 
envelopes to the secretarial department for practice 
purposes, and we were pleased to accept them. In ex- 
change the secretarial department offered them several 
thousand 3 x 5 file cards which had been used on only 
one side by the filing class in its laboratory. The school 
paper office set up a card file for cuts. 


Carbon Paper 


A visit to the business office revealed that thousands 
of sheets of one-time carbon paper were being tossed in- 
to the wastebaskets each month. These are the carbon 
sheets assembled with special forms such as statements. 
The secretarial department now has an abundance of 
carbon sheets. Since the carbon paper is used only once 
there is danger that the students will think all carbon 
paper is used only once and is then discarded. To pre- 
vent this misconception, students are reminded fre- 
quently that carbon paper usually duplicates many 
times. Toward the end of the year, standard typewriter 
carbon paper is introduced and used in the regular way. 

Serap paper is one commodity which is not searce 
in the secretarial science department. We make such a 
point of using every piece of paper on both sides that 
students joke about the fact that they carry partly used 
paper to their rooms and throw it away there rather 
than to.drop it in the wastebaskets in the classrooms. 
Even the janitors gather up duplicated sheets which 
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have been discarded in the assembly hall and bring 
them to us knowing that we will be glad to make use of 
them . 

When the shorthand class begins transcription, stacks 
of sheets of scrap paper are available for use in pre- 
paring carbon copies of letters. The students know, of 
course, that most offices use an inexpensive manifold or 
onion skin paper for the carbon copies. Nevertheless, 
the idea of being economical is encouraged. It is grati- 
fying to see the plan established in several offices where 
our students are employed. The employers express 
pleasure with the idea. A diagonal line drawn on the 
side where the discarded information appears is recom- 


Just Published! 


MODERN TYPEWRITING 
PRACTICE 


By NATHANIEL ALTHOLZ, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education in the 
High Schools of New York City, and 
GERTRUDE S. ALTHOLZ, Head of 
the Department of Secretarial Studies 
at Midwood High School, New York. 


® Simplicity and clarity of language in explanations and 
directions, geared to the pupil’s speech level 


@ Careful grading of exercise material for mastery of the 
keyboard and for development of correct typing 
technique 


© Supplementary practice material and remedial exercises 
to meet the different skill-building requirements of 
pupils of varying ability 


© Abundance of graded practice work involving the ap- 
plication of typing skill to practical vocational and 
personal needs 


@ A variety of illustrative material, such as charts, photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and models of standard types of 
production work 


© Completeness in scope, covering all practical phases of 
typewriting technique and production work 


@ Selection of subject matter that is interesting to the 
pupil and within his comprehension 


® Flexibility in organization of instructional material so 


as to enable the teacher freely to follow the method 
and select the work best suited to the needs of the— 


pupils 


Examination copies available 


PITMAN 2W. 45 St., NEW YORK 19 
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mended to prevent confusion in the copy. 

Adding machine tape which we have not been able to 
use on both sides provides additional scrap paper when 
it is cut into small pieces on the paper cutter. These 
small slips are used to attach notes to letters supposedly 
reminding the dictator of an enclosure or calling atten- 
tion to an item which he has promised in the letter that 
he will do. 

The filing class previously referred to uses hundreds 
of cards in the laboratory for indexing titles, filing them, 
and finding them. Generally, titles are written on only 
one side of these cards. These cards are used by the 
shorthand students to slip between carbon paper and 
carbon copy when erasures are made. 

In order to save time when the shorthand students 
transfer to the typewriting room for transcription, we 
prepare folders containing a small supply of the ma- 
terials each person needs—five letterheads, five pieces 
of carbon paper, five sheets of scrap paper for carbon 
copies, and five cards for protecting the carbon copy. 
while erasing. The folders used are ones which the 
registrar’s office, the office of the dean of the college, and 


the president's office discard because the tabs are broken — 


or the names are out of date. The tab edge of the folder 
is trimmed for neat appearance. Then the materials 
needed are placed in the folders before class time. Fold- 
ers are arranged in piles, ready for each student to take 
one as he leaves for the typewriting classroom. Every 
few days a helper replaced supplies which had been used. 
It is not necessary to identify the folders by writing 
names on them, nor is it necessary that any student 
have the same folder each time he transcribes, for the 
finished letters are placed on the instructor’s desk up- 
side down in office style. 

This item may be out of the area of shorthand teach- 
ing, and yet it makes a difference in our transcription. 
We found all the typewriter desks very low and of the 
same height. An arrangement with the wood working 
department of our college resulted in an exchange of 
jobs to the benefit of both that department and ours. We 
did a piece of secretarial work for them, and they put 
blocks of graduated sizes under our typewriter desks 
so those students who were six feet tall sat at higher 
desks, and our Oriental students of the five-foot size used 
the small, low ones. After a few transcription periods 
the students were able to take their places at machines 
of the proper height for them and produce letters at a 
good speed. 

Most students respond favorably to the idea of making 
the fullest use of supplies and often suggest other ways 
in which economies can be effected in the classroom and 
office. There is evidence that habits acquired in the 
shorthand classroom carry over to the office and that 
the students who develop a sense of economy are wiser 
and richer as a result. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN TYPEWRITING 
DEMONSTRATION STAND 


Contributed by Laddie J. Fedor, Girard High School, 
Girard, Ohio 


Various kinds of typewriter demonstration stands 
have appeared in many professional publications, but 
none of these stands incorporate all of the following 
features: rugged construction, inexpensive, holds copy 
with ease, won’t tilt, light weight, and useful outside 
the typewriting room. Yet. there is such a stand which 
ean be constructed in a few hours at a maximum expen- 
diture of $2.16. 

For years I sat back like many other business teachers 
and talked about how nice it would be to have a demon- 
stration stand. I wondered why the board of education 
did not authorize the purchase of one. Needless to say, 
such idle wishing did not produce. the demonstration 
stand. 

Then one day an electric typewriter was received as 
my own demonstrator. Naturally, I wanted an opportu- 
nity to use this machine, not next year but next week. 
Since the school’s woodshop was vacant because of exam- 
inations, I was able to utilize its facilities for construct- 
ing the demonstration stand. Two hours (out of a tight 
schedule) were spent to draw up plans and then con- 
struction began. The job was simple and did not require 
workshop experience on the part of the builder. Under 
the helpful supervision of the manual arts instructor, 
the demonstration stand was completed satisfactorily in 
a very short time. 


Specifications for the Stand 


This demonstration stand is of simple box construc- 
tion made of one-fourth inch mahogany plywood with a 
top piece of three-fourths inch maple—glued and screwed 
together, and with non-skid rubber gliders placed on 
the four corners to prevent creeping. In fact, it is noth- 
ing more than an inverted box (without cover) placed 
on top of an ordinary typewriter desk. 

The following materials are needed for the construe- 
tion of the stand: 

2 pieces of 14” mahogany plywood, 2314"x11” 
2 pieces of 14” mahogany plywood, 1714"x11” 
1 piece of 34” maple, 1714"x2314” 
4 wood cleats for the corners, 1”x11” 
30 1x8 brass screws 
4 34” rubber gliders 
Sandpaper, orange shellac, and clear varnish 

A more elaborate stand could be constructed by add- 
ing drawers or shelves, or by leaving part of one side 
open for storage of books, papers, and other articles. 
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What about varying the height? Simple, indeed !— 
after the stand has been built to the dimensions given, 
the height can be adjusted by changing desks. Tables 
varying in height from 27 inches to 31 inches will be 
satisfactory for most persons. 

In the teaching of typewriting, it is important for the 
teacher to demonstrate effectively. The demonstration 
should be visible to the entire class. Every school in 
the United States can afford $2.16 for materials to build 
the practical demonstration stand described on this page. 
Typewriting instructors do not have to be experienced 
in woodworking to construct a stand of such simple de- 
sign. No doubt, a pupil who is enrolled in woodworking 
or who has had instruction in woodworking will weleome 
the opportunity to construct the stand. 

Is the demonstration stand an aid in teaching? The 
answer is, yes. To build speed and accuracy, the instrue- 
tor should write along with the pupils. And if he ex- 
periences any awkward construction in the lesson, it is 
easy for him to determine the difficult part. It also 
enables the instructor to understand more fully the pu- 
pil’s difficulties. There is an extremely healthful psy- 
chological factor in seeing the instructor demonstrate 
a skill with all of its refinements. It keeps competition 
alive and creates an incentive—a better motivating faec- 
tor does not exist. And what if the pupils outdo the 
teacher at his own game? In the second year classes, 
there are a few girls who do ‘‘out type’’ me at times. 
I tell them so, because I am proud that through my 
guidance they have acquired such facility and _ skill. 
What about repercussions from the pupils who type 
faster than the teacher? There are none. If the right 
approach is used, pupils feel that they, too, have joined 
the ranks of better typists. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 
Enjoy a Profitable Summer Session 
June 5 - July 27 
A Complete Offering of Graduate and Undergraduate Skill 
and Professional Courses 
BUSINESS TEACHER CONFERENCE, JUNE 20-22 


Air Conditioned 


Classrooms Library Recreational Facilities 


For further information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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COMMENTS ON “THE ROLE OF BOOKKEEP- 
ING IN INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION” 


Contributed by Milton C. Olson, Leonard Nadler, Ver- 
non A. Musselman, and Carl Strony 

Epitror’s Notre: The comments of four business educators are 
included in this column. These comments concern the issues raised 
ty Fred C. Archer in the November issue of the ForuM concern- 
ing ‘‘ The Role of Bookkeeping in Industrial Mobilization.’’ Read- 
ers are urged to refer to the November issue, pages 29-30. It is 
hoped that these comments will provoke further thinking and dis- 


There is much in Dr. Archer’s challenging article pub- 
lished in the November, 1950 issue of the Forum with 
which it is easy to agree. Changes are needed in the em- 
phasis given to many bookkeeping topics and even more 
changes may be needed in the methods used in present- 
ing bookkeeping materials. Mobilization only accentu- 
ates these needs which have existed for some time. 

As Dr. Archer suggests, students should be provided 
with ‘‘a facility in recordkeeping coupled with a rea- 
sonable competency in typewriting.’’ This implies skill 
development which many teachers, depending largely 
upon their textbooks, has neglected in favor of a more 
academie type of theoretical learning. Over-use of ob- 
jective-type examinations have also tended to steer the 
teaching away from needed skill development. Other 
teachers may have spent too much time in developing 
other skills, which will rarely, if ever, be used—prepar- 
ing complicated statements or learning how to prepare 
certain types of unusual adjusting entries, for example. 
An emphasis on needed skills, however, should not ex- 
elude the acquisition of an understanding of much of the 
fundamental theory which will enable the beginning 
worker to adjust himself effectively to his job with a 
minimum of formal orientation. 

The best way to acquire the needed facility may be by 
accomplishing a better job of integrating the teaching 
done in the bookkeeping, typewriting, and possibly the 
office practice classes. Joint, practical projects, aimed 
at developing the kinds of skills needed by the begin- 
ning worker, can be made effective if teachers will only 
get together to prepare these projects. 

In the process of determining and making changes in 
emphasis and in subject matter taught, however, certain 
principles must be kept in mind. It is pretty well estab- 
lished, for example, that only those learnings which can 
be taught effectively and efficiently in a school situation 
should receive attention in the classroom. Learning how 
to use a business form peculiar to a certain uncommon 
job in business or in the armed services is an example 
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of the type of learning which may be accomplished most 
efficiently on the job. The school cannot be expected to 
eliminate entirely the need for on-the-job training. Plac- 
ing students under pressure may, to a certain degree, be 
another example of the kind of learning that can be ac- 
complished best in a job situation—particularly when 
students, failing to appreciate the purpose of the pres- 
sure, drop out of school at a rapid rate. There is a defi- 
nite limit to the amount of job-type pressure that can 
be applied in the school. This is not to argue that some 
‘*toughening-up’’ may not be needed in many teaching 
situations. Sloppy, careless work should not be tolerated. 

Mobilization needs make desirable changes in the 
teaching of bookkeeping all the more important, but not 
to the extent that changes are made just for the sake of 
making changes. Good vocational bookkeeping implies 
more than ‘‘a facility in recordkeeping.’’—MILTon C. 
Ouson, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


The Long-range View 


The article in the November Forum entitled ‘‘The 
Role of Bookkeeping in Industrial Mobilization’’ pre- 
sented a challenge which cannot be taken lightly. The 
constant reference to ‘‘industrial mobilization,’’ ‘‘war- 
time,’’ and the like, as reasons for the changes suggested 
is wholly inadequate. As teachers and educators we 
should be preparing our students for a long life and a 
useful one, not merely fitting them to meet a temporary 
emergency. If we can teach them the basic skills, there 
will be no problem in fitting them to meet the needs of 
industrial mobilization. 

This does not negate the criticism made in the article. 
New thinking on vocational education for business is 
long overdue, if indeed the facts substantiate the opin- 
ions contained in the article. However, there seems to 
be a poverty of research evaluating the task of the newly 
employed office worker. Rather, the research usually 
takes the form of investigating the inadequacies of the 
office worker who is a recent high school graduate. While 
such research is valuable it does not provide the infor- 
mation necessary to facilitate the changes suggested. 
Until the needed research is done there is no concrete 
basis for change. ‘ 

For example, has the hand bookkeeper of old passed 
into oblivion? This is highly improbable and a recent 
survey (‘‘Office Workers, Salaries, ete.,’? U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bulletin 997, February 1950) showed 
the position of hand bookkeeper to be one of the highest 
paid in the office worker field. The duties listed in this 
study show that such a position requires more than mere 
clerical training, so the question becomes one of projec- 
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tion. How many of our graduates will become hand 
bookkeepers as contrasted with machine bookkeepers and 
other office positions? It is wise to keep the ultimate goal 
of the student in mind, but what of the immediate 
upon graduation? How long it takes before they achieve 
the desired office position depends on many factors be- 
yond the scope of their training, but obviously they 
start someplace on the lower rung of the office ladder. 
Recognizing this, one must still question if it is fair to 
prepare our students for this lower rung only 

The article states that a boy prepared for clerical 
work ‘‘ean pursue higher education toward an account- 
ing career.’’ An accountant is not a head bookkeeper 
and a boy successful as the latter may not have the abil- 
ity or desire to be the former. In addition, many colleges 
will not accept a commercial high school diploma ‘for 
entrance even into their business administration schools. 
Therefore, if the boy does not get bookkeeping training 
in high school, his chances of obtaining it in college are 
severely limited. 

What of our female bookeeping pupils? Let us not 
prepare them for armed forces, for if they are drafted 
they can learn the necessary skills (or adaptations of 
them) under the accelerated programs which will be in- 
stituted. Rather, let us prepare them for business as it 
exists. What is necessary is a more careful evaluation 
of the duties of the full charge hand bookkeeper. We 
also need more information on the path that is usually 
followed from high school graduation until the goal is 
achieved. This will probably vary from location to loca- 
tion, but without this information, vocational education 
is failing in its duties to the student and the business- 
man.— LEONARD NADLER, Central Commercial High 
School, New York City. 


Essentially a Matter of Adjusting Individual Differences 


Both Dr. Archer and Mr. Nadler have ‘‘talked 
around”’ the basic point but neither seems to have ‘‘hit 
the nail on the head.’’ Their arguments are well pre- 
sented and their points are well taken, but both have 
argued for a principle that neither has stated. 

Dr. Areher’s main arguments can be summarized as 
follows : 

Training for ‘‘full-charge bookkeepers—in the tradi- 
tional pattern’’ fails to qualify students for successful 
performance on beginning. office positions in industry. 
‘*Facility in record keeping coupled with a reasonable 
competency in typewriting is the background which the 
(armed) services want.’’ We must train for the imme- 
diate situation, not the ultimate goal. Nadler replies: 

‘‘We should be preparing our students for a long life 
and a useful one, not merely fitting them to meet a tem- 
porary emergency.’’ We should not prepare for the 


‘lower rung’’ jobs only. In other words, we should pre- - 
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pare for the ultimate goal, not the immediate situation. 
(This appears to be in direct opposition to the opinion 
of Dr. Archer.) 

It seems to me that both Dr. Archer and Mr. Nadler 
have argued for the basic suggestion that the cloth must 
be cut to fit the pattern. Our schools are of different 
sizes, located in many different types of communities. 
In some classes the students are all boys while in others 
most of them are girls. In a few cases most of the class 
members will become full-charge bookkeepers while in 
other classes none of them will. Our teaching must be 
adapted to meet the needs of the particular group of 
students we have each year in each school in each com- 
munity. 

It appears that both gentlemen would probably agree 
that: 

1. We must prepare our students for both immediate 
and ultimate goals. 

2. If properly taught there will be a ‘‘transfer of 
learning’’ from the vocational type course to the clerical 
record-keeping type of course, and vice versa. 

(Continued on page 40) 


STUDY . . . in MILE-HIGH DENVER 
while you 
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COLLEGE of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Professional Courses for Business Teachers 
MBA Degree (Thesis Optional) 


MAJOR FIELDS: 
e Accounting 
e Advertising 
e Airline-Airport Management 
e Business Education 
Economics 
e Finance and Banking 
e Management 
Marketing 
e Personnel and Industrial Relations 
e@ Research and Statistics 
e Retailing 


Program of two-, four-, seven-, or ten-week periods. 
PLANNED RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
Two Regular Terms: Two-weeks ee 
June 18 to July 3 
June 18 to July 20 July § to July 20 
July 21 to August 22 July 23 to August 3 
for additional information address— 
Earl G. Nicks, Chairman, Business Education Depart- 
ment, College of Business Administration, University 
of Denver, Denver 2, Colorado 
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MOTIVATING DEVICES IN THE LEARNING 
OF TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Doris Howell, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois 


Epitror’s Nore:The material presented by Miss Howell on this 
page is a continuation of the article published in the previous issue 


of the Forum. 


A good bulletin board is a vital, animated tool when 
used to arouse interest, develop efficiency, and follow up 
other presentations. The bulletin board is indispensable 
in the typewriting room, and its possibilities are almost 
limitless. Although everyone will not classify materials 
in the same way, nor will everyone clutter the bulletin 
board with all classifications at one time, here is a sug- 
gested breakdown of the different types of things to be 


used. 


Student work: Plan displays of students’ papers such as, 

letter styles, envelope styles, carbon copies, booklet cov- 
ers, copies of special duplicating jobs such as programs . 
or announcements. 
Other types of student work include typewritten outlines; 
reports; manuscripts; digests; summaries; and correctly 
filled-in legal forms such as contracts, leases, bills of sale, 
deeds, and mortgages. 

Charts and Graphic Material: Progress charts are first 
on this list. Interest is automatically aroused when student 
names are used on progress charts, taking the form of 
traditional charts or special ones such as thermometers, 
races, archery targets with bull’s eye representing highest 
speed, track meets, basketball games, and the like. Speed 
test and accuracy test charts are also used effectively. 

Honors and Recognition: Students’ names on honor rolls 
provide incentive to do better work. Recognition for high- 
est speed, most accurate, most exercises, or greatest im- 
provement may be the basis for honor roll entries. 
Teachers can raise morale by posting comments on little 
things which poor students do well. This can be included 
in the daily gossip sheet. 

Information: Illustrations of new typewriter develop- 

_ments, stencils, and mimeographing equipment. 
Letterhead stationery when teaching different letter styles; 
or letters that have been received. 

Literature from typewriting companies. 
Samples of new types of carbon paper and other supplies. 
Catalogues from office equipment houses. 
Sample court papers and office forms. 

Human Interest: Flat pictures of army and navy typists, 
civil service typists, champions and experts, and radio 
script writers and authors at work. 

Personality materials on good posture, exercise, appearance, 
recreation, and employment interviews from magazines and 
newspapers. 

Department or school publicity. 


Many of us are not endowed with great artistic talent, 
but almost everyone can draw stick figures. For example, 
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instead of repeatedly reminding the class of correct pos- 
ture, the teacher might, with a few deft strokes of 
the chalk, produce a stick figure illustrating poor posture 
and in contrast, one illustrating good posture. Similarly, 
the bulletin board in a far-off corner of the room can 
be made the most popular one by the use of vivid colors 
and eye-catching illustrations. Why not call it ‘‘ Kartoon 
Korner’’ and reserve it for business cartoons brought 
in by the students? 

The supply of materials for the typewriting bulletin 
board is inexhaustible. Alert teachers, with the help of 
their students, will use this medium to full advantage. 


AIDS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Contributed by Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal 


The Office of Small Business of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce recently started a series of bulletins on 
Defense Production Aids. The seven aids which have 
been prepared for immediate release are: 

(1) Keeping Records Needed Under Possible Price 
Controls, 

(2) How to Sell to the Government, 

(3) Technical Aids for Factories, Metalworking 
Plants and Machine Shops, 

- (4) Check List for Locating Weaknesses in Your Pro- 
duction Operations, 

(5) Better Plant Maintenance Increases Production 
and Profits, 

(6) Subcontracting ‘‘Pointers’’ for Small Plants, and 

(7) Questions and Answers on NPA Order M-4 (Con- 
struction ). 

The ‘‘ Establishing and Operating”’ series of the Office 
of Small Business now consists of forty-five booklets. 
The introductory booklet of this series, ‘‘ Establishing 
and Operating Your Own Business,’’ has just been re- 
written and released. A complete list of the booklets 
and of 518 other Small Business Aids distributed by the 
Office of Small Business are available upon request at 
the field office nearest to you. Some business teachers 
have been able to maintain a complete file of all these 
released by arranging to make such a file available to the 
businessmen in the community. 

The sixty U. 8. Department of Commerce Field Offices 
where Natural Production Authority information can 
be obtained are distributed throughout the United States. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE COMMON DENOMINATOR IN SCHOOL 
AND BUSINESS 


Contributed by Rufus Stickney, Head Instructor in Short- 
hand, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 


In the month of September, 1950, our school placed 
in office positions exactly three times as many girls as 
in September, 1949. The total number of calls for Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 1950, was twice as 
many calls as in the corresponding months of 1949. The 
beginning salaries offered by employers in 1950 averaged 
$3.06 a week more than the average salaries offered in 
1949. While it cannot be proven, of course, from any 
statistics, our experiences indicate definitely that the 
type of position available to graduates has improved 
during the past few years. 

This is all fine for the young ladies—and do they 
know it! It must be said for them, though, that they 
do not seem to let this mad scramble for their services 
turn their heads too much. It is true that they are be- 
coming rather critical about the type of job that they 
will apply for; yet their discrimination is based on sur- 
prisingly mature and acute judgment. With five or six 
jobs available to choose from, one would expect an in- 
experienced worker to head unerringly for the one that 
pays the most money; yet frequently that is not the 
case. Type of work seems to be the first consideration ; 
no amount of money will entice a girl who is qualified 
to do stenographic work to take a typist-clerk or billing 
clerk job. Next comes working conditions, including 
location, availability to the business and shopping cen- 
ter of the city, pleasant surroundings, working hours, 
and affability of the working force. After that, they 
look for permanence and possibility for advancement. 
By this time, they are down to the question of money; 
and here I find that while a girl will not usually accept 
what she considers a ‘‘poor’’ job which pays well, still 
she will not look with favor on a ‘‘good’’ job which of- 
fers a salary too far below the general average. The 
general reaction seems to be to wait for the next job and 
let it level off. 

Well, so much for the girls and what they want; now 
let’s look at the employers and see what they want. We 
hear so much about ‘‘ What the Businessman Expects of 
the Graduate ;’’ and generally it resolves itself into the 
same pattern, frequently a jeremiad bewailing the fact 
that they can’t spell; they can’t add; they haven’t any 
fund of general business knowledge; they aren’t inter- 
ested in making themselves useful; and they haven’t 
much sense! Where do the employers get these horrible 
examples? Do they come with the recommendation of 
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the placement department of some school? That would 
indeed be a serious indictment of the school. Any place- 
ment officer who endorses an applicant for a business 
position, knowing that the applicant is incapable, should 
not hold his job for five minutes. If the placement offi- 
cer does not know, through classroom and school con- 
tacts, each girl who goes past his desk, he should give 
them all a placement test before referring them. 


But is this a true picture of what the employers really 
mean; or is it just a build-up of the worst things that 
have ever happened? From September to June, an aver- 
age of five employment calls a day are received at our 
school; some days as many as ten or fifteen calls are 
directed to us. These employers do not talk that way. 
They are more likely to say, ‘‘This fine young lady who 
has been with us for five or six years is leaving, and we 
want to replace, if we can, with somebody equally good.’’ 
Certainly, there must be some good ones around. And 
what is more encouraging to me is that the employers 
seem to feel that it is possible to get others equally good. 


Responsibilities of Placement Officer 


As a placement officer, it is my responsibility to find 
out from each employer just what he wants; not in gen- 
eral terms, but specifically just what the girl must do 
and what her aptitudes must be in order to do it accept- 
ably. The usual approach is ‘‘We are in need of the 
services of a young lady in our office to do clerical 
work.’’ My answer invariably is, ‘‘Just exactly what do 
you want the young lady to do?’’ If it is typewriting, I, 
as placement officer, want to know whether she is to ad- 
dress envelopes, cut stencils, copy from rough draft, or 
do statistical work. I really need to know something 
more than that, but it’s usually hard to find out. I need 
to know whether the employer really favors a girl who 
is an extrovert, or one who is an introvert. Will he be 
more impressed by a girl who appears wide-awake and 
alert, with a sparkling vibrant personality; or does he 
favor one on the quiet side, demure, and mousey? After 
all this is settled, if the employer is responsive and ¢o- 
operative, I try to find out a bit more. Frequently, I 
will say, ‘‘ Aside from the ability to perform these va- 
rious techniques that you have described, Mr. Blank, 
just what do you expect of the new employee to satisfy 
your requirements ?’’ I rarely get the answer, ‘‘She must 
add correctly ; she must spell properly; she must pune- 
tuate acceptably.’’ But I do get some rather interesting 
answers. Here are a few of them: 


1. ‘‘Making allowances for her lack of business ex- 
perience and her understandable lack of knowledge of 
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our particular business, I want to feel that I can give 
her a job reasonably within the limits of her ability and 
feel that when it comes back, I can rely upon its being 
completed properly and aceurately.’’ 

2. ‘‘I want a girl who can take an ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill job, sit down and assemble her materials, go to 
work on it, and turn it in before my hair gets much 
greyer than it is at present; in other words, I want a 
girl who can organize her work so that she can produce 
a reasonable amount within a limited time.’’ 

3. ‘*What we need, really, is a girl who ean be relied 
upon to guard our interests; one who will think ahead 
as she works and prevent avoidable errors; one who will 
keep the continuity of the job in mind and apply to the 
new situation which arises today the experience which 
she gained yesterday.”’ 

Do you notice a common denominator in all these 
statements? What these employers are seeking is not 
an employee who possesses only technical skills and 
pleasing personality traits. but one who has acquired 
also the happy facility of identifying herself with her 


job; who has made its successful accomplishment an in- 
tegral part of her personal ambition; who has learned to 
know the job and all its intricacies as intimately as she 
knows her own thoughts. 

To come to the new job equipped to apply these ac- 
complishments to the unknown circumstances that will 
arise in the new situation means that the employee has 
learned somewhere to evaluate the component parts of 
all jobs. Briefly, these elements are three: 

1. An awareness that a job is a personal, individual 
attribute of a worker. A good worker is not a Charlie 
McCarthy to mouth and grimace when a string is pulled ; 
a good worker is a sensient, intelligent being who, while 
he is working, puts every bit of himself into his work— 
every possible ounce of energy; all that he has of devo- 
tion to high standards and good quality; every last bit 
of intensive care and concentration. 

2. A recognition of the fact that nobody lives to him- 
self alone; all of us are dependent upon somebody else. 
Such an employee realizes that he holds the reputation 
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FORKNER, OSBORNE, AND O’BRIEN’S 
Correlated Dictation and Transcription 


NEEDED: 


How many times have you read such ads and felt that your students could not 
meet the requirements? If so, they need Forkner, Osborne, and O’Brien’s text, 
which correlates shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, vocabulary, English, 
spelling, and word division, stressing each as an important, integral part of 
transcribing efficiency. This text provides for mastery of a high-frequency busi- 
ness vocabulary composed of the first 3,000 words on the Horn Basic Writing 
Vocabulary List. Valuable as a text and as a reference and style manual, 
CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION comes in Regular Gregg, Simplified 
Gregg, and Pitman Editions. With Record Sheet and Teacher’s Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


Boston New York 
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COMMUNITY CENTERED MOTIVATING 
DEVICES AND PROCEDURES 


Contributed by Harold Gilbreth, Head, Commerce De- 
partment, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


The following is a summary of one of three basic business 
workshop-type meetings held at the recent annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Association in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, James W. Lloyd, East Tennessee State College, served as 
chairman of this group and provided the information upon which 
this report is based. 


The group specifically considered views in regard to 
these questions. How can the basic business training 
program help in bringing about a larger degree of co- 
operation and understanding between the school and the 
business community? What teaching-learning units in 
the basic business training class provide the best oppor- 
tunities for utilizing community resources; how can 
these be used to maximum advantage? What procedures 
will aid in assuring that students of basic business train- 
ing will receive the maximum in benefits from excursions 
into the business community ? 

S. J. Turille, Head, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Harry 
Huffman, Professor of Business Education, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; and Martha 
Hill, Head, Department of Business, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, who were requested in advance 
to offer contributions in specific areas regarding com- 
munity-school relationships, aided in directing the dis- 
cussion. 

It was pointed out that the following principles, when 
brought into practice, aid significantly in securing and 
maintaining a wholesome working relationship between 
the basic business classroom and the community : 


1. Inform businessmen about what we are really 
teaching in our school by having them observe our ac- 
tivities through the media of field trips, visits by busi- 
nessmen into our classroom, and survey analyses. 

2. Encourage businessmen to supply the basic busi- 
ness class with resource materials; both existing mate- 
rials and those which the business men are in a position 
to develop for the classroom. 

3. Permit the basic business students to promote a 
public relations program through which businessmen 
may become acquainted with the entire school program. 

4. Make the basic business classroom a real-life lab- 
oratory through which the ground work can be estab- 


lished for a job placement and work experience program. 


5. Aequaint businessmen with our consumer training 
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activities, thus aiding retail merchants in developing 
more appreciation for the satisfied consumer. 

6. Contribute to the community as well as ask for as- 
sistance from the community. Charity organizations 
often afford opportunities for students to gain initial 
work experience, thus providing them with real-life busi- 
ness problems for classroom study. 

7. Follow-up occasions of community-school coopera- 
tion with newspaper reports of such activities, letters of 
appreciation written to the businessmen who have made 
contributions, follow-up visits by students to business 
firms for the purpose of expressing appreciation to the 
businessmen for their cooperation. 

8. Invite businessmen as guests to social functions, 
such as basic business class and FBLA sponsored break- 
fasts, luncheons, and picnics. 

Advertising, vocational guidance, salesmanship, retail 
merchandising practices, business ethics, sources of busi- 
ness information, and credit were mentioned as teaching- 
learning units which those present at the discussion have 
found to offer excellent opportunities for utilizing com- 
munity resources. Examples of these cooperative ac- 
tivities which were pointed out included: 

Advertising—[1] The preparing of window displays 
in the classroom, using properties secured from business 
firms. [2] Cooperative efforts by students and local 
newspaper advertising personnel in the preparation of 
advertising layouts. [3] The study of radio advertising 
in the classroom through the use of recorded radio com- 
mercials. 

Vocational Guidance—[1] Projection of student pre- 
pared kodachrome transparencies for studying employ- 
ment opportunities in the community. [2] Classroom 
study of recorded employment interviews. 

Salesmanship — Sales demonstrations by successful 
sales persons. 

Business Ethics—Panel discussions by businessmen, 
civic leaders, ministers, chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives, educators, and home managers which are 
designed to establish greater regard for the value of 
ethical procedure. 

Business teachers have a continuing responsibility to 
sell basic business education to businessmen and to edu- 
eators. It is not an easy job and we must accept the fact 
that it is a long-term responsibility. Is the responsibility 
that of a few? The answer is an emphatic No! The class- 
room teacher in both large and small high schools must 
shoulder part of the responsibility. Business educators 
must be ever mindful of what must be done to sell basie 
business education to general educators and to business- 
men. 
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- EQUIPMENT FOR THE DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Contributed by Dorothy E. Simmonds, Coordinator for 
the Distributive Occupations, Orleans Parish Schools, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


It is important that full use be made of instructional 
material, especially when such material is the best that 
is available. The alert teacher learns how to use equip- 
ment and devices effectively. He shares these aids gen- 
erously with other departments and he may find occa- 
sions when some of the equipment can be used in com- 
munity projects such as showing films to the personnel 
in small stores which are without training programs. 

Of course, the store laboratory is essential equipment. 
It brings realism into the classroom. The laboratory 
serves for instruction in display and stockkeeping, and 
provides opportunities for the practice of good selling 
habits. 

Besides performing the obvious function of teaching 
and learning the principles of display, a small display 
ease placed strategically in the corridor or library may 
be useful as a promotional scheme when recruiting stu- 
dents for the distributive occupation classes. The inter- 
est evidenced by ‘‘sidewalk circulation’’ spectators 
serves as incentive to ‘‘display men.’’ 

Frequent use should be made of the movie projector, 
opaque projector, and visual.cast. A film library for 
the department together with rental and loan films pro- 
vides a wealth of material for effective teaching. Films 
are helpful when presenting good grooming, desirable 
health habits, courtesy, parliamentary procedures for 
the distributive clubs or staff meeting, ideal selling 
situations, and other topics. 

Teachers who use the opaque projector praise it highly 
for its ability to cast objects on the wall for minute 
and simultaneous examination by the class. It is espe- 
cially useful in the gathering of merchandise informa- 
tion. Trade journals provide specific, up-to-the-minute 
merchandise information and tips on new and improved 
selling techniques. Pages from trade journals may be 
projected to illustrate the lesson or as a preview for 
reading asignments. 

Some teachers have access to visual cast instead of 
the opaque projector and find it useful in the following 
situations: training in writing the various types of 
sales checks, diagraming store location and store lay- 
out, criticizing layouts in advertising, and picturing the 
various periods of fashion. 

The rear production film device is used successfully in 
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the classrooms as this type of screen eliminates the need 
for closing windows or darkening the room when show- 
ing films. 

One coordinator has become most efficient in the use 
of the department’s camera. Pictures are taken of spe- 
cial activities such as dances, conventions, unusual dis- 
plays, pupils who have received some honor, or the like. 

The tape recorder is used to record sales talks. This 
machine is helpful when presenting the need for speak- 
ing in a pleasing voice, to encourage students to obtain 
merchandise information, and to impress upon them the 
advantages of being able to meet sales objections. 

No classroom is complete without a library. A variety 
of books, trade magazines and indexes enables students 
to become well informed. Because materials change 
constantly and the field of distributive occupations is 
extremely varied, it is impossible for the coordinator to 
provide individualized instruction. The specialized li- 
brary should be accessible and whenver space permits 
should be a unit within the classroom. 


a Sots 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 
National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now._ 


How? Write for descriptive literature today 


Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue _ Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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THE “M’S” IN MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Fred E. Shelton, Jr., Office Manager, 
Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


In simple terms, business depends upon materials, 
manpower, methods, money, and management. The basic 
principles underlying these ‘‘M’s’’ of management have 
been thoroughly developed since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Today it would seem that the most important of 
these ‘‘M’s’’ is manpower. Up to now we have rested 
our case on an old saying, ‘‘You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink.’’ It seems that 
schools and businesses should switch this old saying to 
‘*Make a horse thirsty and you won’t have to lead him 
to water to make him drink.’’ In other words, we must 
create proper attitudes. 


Importance of Attitudes 


It is important in our business and in our educational 
systems that we pay particular attention to employee 
and student attitudes because in the last analysis these 
basic attitudes motivate our employees and our students. 
It does not matter so much whether the attitudes are 
correct, or whether they are not correct—the important 
point is to determine, first, what the attitudes are; and, 
second, to do something about correcting them if they 
are not in line with the general philosophy of the or- 
ganization. 

This matter is especially important among office work- 
ers because of the great trend toward service jobs, as 
revealed in the accompanying chart: 


1870 1920 1930 1940 


21.9% 32.9% 30.9% 23.4% 
All Other Services _..................... 24.6% 39.5% 47.2% 58.1% 


(non-productive ) 


Skills are important in giving services—without 
skills many services cannot be given. But the develop- 
ment of proper attitudes on the part of the person 
possessing the skills is necessary before a full construe- 
tive application of that skill can be made. Therefore, 
again we seem to have ample justification for the atten- 
tion which is being given today to the development of 
proper, sound, constructive, wholesome attitudes on the 
part of our employees. 


Education’s Responsibility 
Since attitudes must be created and developed within 
the employee, they must have their foundation long be- 
fore that employee is engaged in the business world. The 
responsibility for creating these attitudes appears to lie 
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in the educational program. Of course, our educators 
are not and cannot be in a position to handle this prob- 
lem alone. A cooperative effort by the home, the church, 
and the school, appears to be the practical way to ap- 
proach the problem of developing the proper attitudes 
within our future business people. 

It is not uncommon to find within our educational 
programs today that: 
1. Emphasis is being placed upon pre-testing students 
before they enter high school, and, in some eases, before 
they finish grade school, in order to determine their 
basie aptitudes and abilities. 
2. Many communities have set up what might be called 
steering committees made up of the clergy, parents, 
school authorities, and business leaders. These steering 
committees concern themselves with the basic problems 
of the students in their schools, with the developing of 
policies of the schools and the curriculum to better as- 
sure that each student according to his abilities and 
aptitudes is offered a well-balanced educational plan. 
3. Specialized courses of study are being developed 
for those students who through their ability and apti- 
tude tests have shown that they have strengths in areas 
which would best fit them for certain types of work. 
4. Many communities, recognizing certain benefits 
from a cooperative plan of education, have made ar- 
rangements for students to take part-time jobs so that 
in theory, at least, they can practice what they are learn- 
ing in school. 
5. Finally, we have observed that many schools are 
adopting a guidance plan in which the students appraise 
themselves and the school. In turn, the teacher and the 
school authorities appraise the students. Out of these 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Summer Session—June 25-August 17 


Graduate Program in Business Education 


Complete offering of courses in business education, 
commerce, and education. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
July 23-25 


For detailed information, write 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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evaluations come many benefits both to the students 
and to the schools. 

All of these things are important in developing atti- 
tudes and indicate ways in which the school is or should 
be helping in this area. 

Business’ Responsibility 

Business, of course, is interested in this program be- 
cause business must use individuals after they have 
completed their educational program. Herein, I believe, 
lies the basic reason why we are beginning to find a co- 
operative effort of our formal organizations toward this 
subject. 

A brief glimpse at some of the policies of our com- 
pany will indicate some of the things that business is 
doing in the area of attitude education. 

It is significant that in the city of Dayton the local 
Chamber of Commerce sponsors what is known as BIE 
Day (Business, Industry, and Education). One year, 
businesses act as hosts to the schools on BIE Day and the 
following year the schools act as hosts to businesses. In 
this way ideas are exchanged, mass visitations are made, 
and a closer appreciation of the problems of business 
and education is developed by all. 


In our organization, we have as part of our selection 
process for each employee a battery of aptitude tests. 
In this way, we believe that we have at least one more 
guide for selecting employees whose abilities and native 
aptitudes would qualify them for the work we have 
available. It helps us to approach the problem of the 
round peg in the square hole. These tests are depended 
upon not only as one element of selection, but are used 
continuously in the handling and upgrading of em- 
ployees within our company. ; 

Twice each year each office employee is evaluated. In 
this process the employee is asked to appraise himself. 
Concurrently, his department supervisor appraises him. 
Then the supervisor and the employee sit down together 
and from their independent appraisals a composite is 
developed. This evaluation deals primarily with the 
quality of work, the quantity of work, and personal 
attributes. It is just another means for us to maintain 
better employee-employer relations. 

Our company, as well as others, is built on the prin- 
ciples of multiple management. We have at top man- 
agement level an advisory committee and a future de- 
mands committee whose primary jobs are to discuss the 

(Continued on page 40) 


for vocational office training... 


FOR SECRETARIAL 
STUDENTS 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and 
correlates all the related secretarial and general office 
skills and knowledge that are necessary in a well- 
rounded training program for office occupations. The 
separate isolated skills and knowledge gained in other 
courses are woven into a realistic new pattern with 


additional skills and knowledge. 


FOR NONSECRETARIAL 
STUDENTS 


CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


Here is a book that covers all the common and basic 
office duties and procedures except those dealing with 
dictation and transcription. It integrates other business 
courses and adds new knowledge and skills. Basic 
principles, procedures, and knowledge are emphasized. 
Adequate training is provided in the development of 
skills. However, the training is not of just the “busy 
work” type. It is meaningful and practical. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Modern Retailing, by Donald K. Beckley 
and John W. Ernest, The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 1950, 432 pages. 


FOR THE young student of retailing this 
comprehensive, representative treatment of 
problems and procedures involved in or- 
ganizing, establishing, and operating a re- 
tail business will prove helpful. It covers 
all major aspects of retailing, including the 
determination of store policies, selecting a 
store location, store arrangement, buying 
procedures, pricing merchandise, and other 
chapters related to customer services. 

Personnel, always a problem in retailing, 
is given its fair share of attention in the 
chapters, Stores Need Workers, Training 
Workers for Their Jobs, Maintaining Em- 
ployee Performance, Your Career in Retail- 
ing. 

Modern Retailing treats topics that repre- 
sent developing trends in retailing, the re- 
tailer and the community, his government, 
and his customer, the consumer. 

Each chapter concludes with a consider- 
able number of questions for discussion 
and a few practical projects. 


My Job Contest, Personnel Psychology Mon- 
ograph No. 1, by Chester E. Evans, and 
La Verne N. Laseau, Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Inc., 1727 Harvard Street, N. W., 
1950, 292 pages, $2.50 (Paper bound); 
$3.50 (Cloth bound). 


COMPETITION as a concept is too fre- 
quently geared to activities associated with 
“survival of the fittest.” Progress, it is 
said, emerges from struggle, ‘‘struggle in 
which each individual, class or institution 
seeks to realize its own idea of good.’’ It 
is to be noted that competition does not end 
with the small child at play, or with the 
older student in the classroom; it persists 
through the job-getting and job-holding 
activities of every individual’s life, through 
both informal and consciously organized 
effort. It penetrates business, big business, 
from the lowest level up through its execu- 
tives, who strive to top their own records 
and those of others—through piece perfor- 
mance of the factory worker, for example, 
or through the efforts of executives where 
regional organization exists. My Job Con- 
test shows how one large company, The 
General Motors Company, used competition 
for the constructive purpose of improving 
employee attitudes and for strengthening 
management-employment relationships. 

My Job Contest is a comprehensive report 
of a psychological study of employee atti- 
tudes. The medium employed was chiefly 
that of written communication, in which em- 
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ployees wrote letters indicating their atti- 
tudes in regard to their working conditions 
and to company policy. Emphasis was di- 
rected toward the satisfactions gained from 
job participation. The concrete reporting of 
the research includes an account of the 
method of administering the program and 
the principles used in evaluating employee 
relations. 

The report, My Job Contest, contains a 
principle, positive in nature, which might 
well be followed within other groups. It 
speaks out for democracy in action, not 
only for the General Motors Company, but 
for workers everywhere. 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, by 
James S. Kinder, American Book Com- 
pany, 1950, 624 pages, $4.75. 


THIS RECENT and comprehensive textbook 
on audio-visual materials and techniques is 
divided into four parts: [1] an introduc- 
tion to audio-visual materials and _ tech- 
niques; [2] visual materials and techniques; 
[3] auditory materials and techniques; and 
[4] the administration of the audio-visual 
program. Perhaps these divisions do not 
give an indication that this guide for stu- 
dents in teacher-education institutions, teach- 
ers in service, and directors of audio-visual 
programs would be more helpful than other 
books of this kind, but further examination 
and reading would indicate otherwise. 

The author believes that a comprehensive 
understanding of the value and use of the 
newer instructional materials must be built 
on the psychology of learning, that the 
greatest sources of learning, in order of 
greatest effectiveness, are experiencing a 
thing directly, seeing a picture, film, or 
model of the thing, being told about it by 
one who has had direct experience, or 
reading about it. Teachers know that some 
students can profit only to a limited extent 
from verbal or visual symbols and that a 
heavy concentration of the more remote 
types of vicarious experiencing is inefficient. 
Hence the reason for more and better use 
of audio-visual aids is obvious. 

Although no particular subject matter 
field is considered in discussing these teach- 
ing aids, the business teacher will find 
materials and techniques applicable to his 
area if he will substitute his subject matter 
for that suggested. The basic business 
teacher will probably want to read the 
chapters devoted to graphical visual aids, 
the school journey, and auditory equipment. 

In addition to laboratory exercises and 
selected references at the end of each chap- 
ter, some portions of the appendix may be 
helpful to the business teacher, such as 


eourtesy and character. 
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directions for preparing handmade slides, 
film evaluation forms, and forms for ex- 
pediting the audio-visual program. 


Working With Words, Form A, by Edwin 
F. Shewmake, Harper & Brothers, 1951, 
122 pages, $1.00. (Answer key avail- 
able.) 


THERE ARE TWO principal things to do 
with words, says the author of this new 
book on word study for college students: 
The first is to get possession of words; the 
second is to use words effectively. The 
achievement of these aims lies only in posi- 
tive action on the part of the student. The 
student needs the guidance of a competent 
teacher, but his greatest gains in power of 
use and appreciation of words will come 
through the completion of exercises and the 
performance of tests designed for aid in 
handling and understanding words. 

As might be expected, the exercises test 
knowledge of dictionary content and the 
meaning and origin of words. A consider- 
able amount of material is devoted to words 
with old English, Greek, and Latin prefixes 
and suffixes. If the student has not pre- 
viously discovered the variety and richness 
of dictionary content, he will not only make 
this discovery but he will no doubt find 
pleasure in the process of ‘‘learning through 
doing.’’ 

This lively new material should stimulate 
interest in word study on the part of both 
teacher and student. All tests are arranged 
for easy scoring. 


College Business Correspondence, by Charles 
G. Reigner, The H. M. Rowe Company, 
1950, 256 pages, $3.50. 


A COLLEGE instructor and user of this 
Wire-O Binding 8%” x 11” book said, ‘‘it’s 
a realistic textbook and workbook combined. 
It is flexible enough for me to insert my 
own ideas and to adjust it to the needs of 
the pupils.’’ 

Part One, Making the Business Letter 
Look Attractive, contains text information, 
work sheets, dozens of real letterheads, illus- 
trations of correct size letters and envelopes, 
and up to date problems. 

Part Two, Effective Business Writing, 
emphasizes seven C’s — completeness, clear- 
ness, concreteness, correctness, conciseness, 
It stresses word 
building in varous interesting problems and 
work sheet exercises taken from actual busi- 
ness life. 

Types of Business Letters, Part Three, 
continues the same style of knowledge and 
practice in order to study and then be able 
to write specific types of resultful letters. 
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RHYTHMIC 
TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 


By W. C. MAxwe Lt, Hinsdale High School; James L. MurseLt, 
Columbia University; Apert C. Fries, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


THIS textbook is based on the idea that typewriting should 
be taught in terms of hand movement-type rather than on the 
basis of key-frequency usage. The outgrowth of many years 
of teaching experience, the material aims to give the student 
an understanding of good typing based on a continuous rhythmic 
flow of movement that will lead logically to good form, cor- 
rect control, and speed. 213 pages $2.50 


TEACHER’S MANUAL AVAILABLE 


THE 
SECRETARY’S 
BOOK 


A Complete Reference Manual 


By S. J. Wanous, and L. W. Erickson, both of the University 
of California at Los Angeles 

VALUABLE in college and business school courses, this re- 
vised edition presents a fund of information and guidance in 
all the many problems which the secretary daily encounters 
in the busy office. Emphasis is on compact, reliable presenta- 
tion and accepted usage. 597 pages $4.25 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 


By B. Wittiams, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College 


THIS successful, practical textbook reflects the best present- 
day American business writing used in business school and 
college classroom. Each of the 15 main chapters is supple- 
mented with an informative reading by a well known expert 
on the particular subject. “Holds the answers to many practi- 
cal problems of students.” —Journal of Marketing. 427 pages 


$4.25 
OFFICE METHODS 
SYSTEMS AND 
PROCEDURES 


By Irvin A. HERRMANN, Servel, Inc. 


FOR the student who wishes to understand how to analyze 
office methods and put into practice systems and procedures 
best adapted for carrying out business objectives in the most 
efficient way. “The college teacher . . . who is interested in 
giving some special emphasis to the problems of the office will 
find this book an exceedingly useful guide.”—The Journal of 
Business Education. .539 pages $7.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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General Clerical 


(Continued from page 32) 


of his employer in his hands. A bungling, careless, in- 
efficient worker can do more harm to his employer than 
a dozen good workers can offset. The ideal worker 
visualizes his job as a trust; he seeks to advance the 
interests of his immediate superiors, not himself; but in 
so doing, inevitably he advances himself. 

3. A consciousness that in all business situations an 
element of competition is to be found. The company is 
pitted against its competitors; each worker in the office 
is constantly being compared with his fellow-workers. 
In fact, since we are all either developing or deteriorat- 
ing from day to day, it may be said that one’s achieve- 
ments today are in competition with one’s achievements 
of yesterday or the day before. 


The Teacher Must Exemplify Necessary Qualities 


How are students to be inspired to achieve this desir- 
able background so essential to business success? Not, 
it is evident, by preaching, pleading, haranguing, or 
scolding; not by group lecturing on ‘‘Learn to Love 
Your Job.’’ 

First, there is need of a teacher who himself exem- 
plifies the necessary qualities. Sincerity is the best 
salesman. A teacher who is vitally concerned about the 
personal improvement of each individual pupil; who 
takes pride that graduates shall reflect credit on the 
school; who concerns himself that even the dullest stu- 
dent shall acquire through him something that will make 
life easier and better and more satisfactory—that teach- 
er will accomplish more by example than by precept. 

Next (and it seems trite to say it, but I believe it is 
true), the student must want to do good work just for 
the satisfaction of work well done. Here we come back 
again to the teacher. Loyalties begin near at hand and, 
if properly fostered, spread. If a student can be in- 
duced to exert himself in order to please his teacher, to 
help him, to support him, then he ean be led to identify 
himself with the good reputation of the class, then the 
school, then the city that supports the school, and so on. 

Students will respond if they realize that confidence 
is reposed in them, and that there is an appreciation by 
somebody of the value of what they do. So much of our 
work is practice material and classroom exercise, that 
every bit of usable material which we can find is valu- 
able. 

But when we assign these jobs, let’s do it in a way 
that makes it realistic and convinces the student that he 
is really the pivotal part of the whole job. 

‘‘Mary, the Head Master wants these papers copied 
by the end of the day. I know that I can rely on you 
to have it done on time, and, of course, you always do 
a good job.’’ 

‘‘Joe, did you check this report? There’s a discrep- 
ancy here that I think you ought to have caught.”’ 
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‘*Well, I looked it over, Sir, but I just didn’t see 
that.”’ 

‘*Did I tell you that this report is going to the Super- 
intendent of Schools?’’ 

‘*Well, yes, you did; but I never thought about that.’’ 

‘Believe me, Joe, if you had my job, you’d never for- 
get it; back me up, will you, Joe; I don’t want them 
down there to think my people are slipping.’’ 

‘*Sure will, Sir.”’ 

To most students, I am convinced, it is an entirely 
new idea that a teacher’s success is dependent to any 
extent upon their cooperative efforts. Once they catch 
the idea, their work becomes invested with a dignity 
that magnifies its importance. That is the attitude that 
they should carry with them to their office jobs.. 

But identification with the job means something more 
than the will to do it well and the technical ability to 
employ adequately the requisite techniques. Work needs 
to be organized, planned, and scheduled. This, perhaps 
is not the prerogative of the clerical worker in an office, 
yet the ability to comprehend the necessity for the work 
and the knowledge of how the preparatory thinking is 
done will make the worker a more cooperative associate 
and potential material for speedy promotion. 

When work is assigned to a student, it can be given 
according to the job-sheet method. ‘‘There’s a mimeo- 
graph job to be done; you’ll need such-and-such mate- 
rials; do it in such a period; bring it back to me at such 
a time.’’ 

How much better it is to assign the job in such a way 
that the student works out these details for herself. 
‘*Let me dictate a short notice to you. There, that’s go- 
ing to fifteen people; here’s the list of people. Now, how 
would you do it? Mimeograph? Isn’t that rather ex- 
pensive for fifteen notices? Yes, spirit duplicator would 
be better. Now then, when will you have it completed? 
As soon as you can? Well, let’s see how soon you can; 
what do you have to do? Cut the master, have it ap- 
proved, and run it? What else? You don’t know? How 
do the notices get into the mail? Oh, vou address the 
envelopes. Fine, then what? Well, who folds, inserts, 
seals, stamps, and takes them to the letterbox? Oh, you 
do. Are you going to use school envelopes? Well, does 
it sound like school business? Always cheek things like 
that before you begin. Well, now that you know all 
about it, how leng will it take you? Figure out how 
much time you'll need for each of those jobs. A period 
and a half? Well, perhaps; maybe if you concentrate 
on it, you can get it done in one period. Try anyway.’’ 

One other point in closing: Let there be praise where 
deserved, and kindly criticism where needed; let both 
reflect the personal judgment of the immediate super- 
visor—the teacher; but let both be integrated with the 
standards of the school; it’s the kind of work our stu- 
dents are noted for doing; we can’t let any other school 
turn out better work than we do. 

Good individual effort leads to good cooperative effort ; 
good cooperative effort leads to good morale. Students 
inspired to work toward that end should be welcome in 
any business office. 
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Practical! Realistic! 


A NEW, TEACHER-TESTED BOOK FOR 
THE REALLY COMPLETE COURSE IN... 


MODERN RETAILING 


by Donald K. Beckley, Ph.D. 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College, Boston 


and John W. Ernest, M.B.A. 


Instructor in Retailing 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 


. .. for the one-term high school course or for 
the second-term text of a full-year course. 


In concise, to-the-point style, Modern Retailing treats all 


these important aspects of a highly competitive field: 


Display 
Management Control e Advertising 
Employee Relations 


Store Management 


Merchandising Functions e 


Sales Promotion e 


Public Relations e 


In addition, the book includes 
a careful analysis of personnel 
management, store policies, and 
customer relations. Both large 
and small store operations are 
studied. The student learns the 
function of the small community 
store and the branch store as 
well as the large department 
store and the supermarket. 


After three years of classroom 


- testing prior to publication, Mod- 


ern Retailing is ready for your 
classes . . . with abundant illus- 
trations, examples, end-of-chap- 
ter questions, and outside pro- 


CONTENTS 


. Distribution Today 


The Scope of Modern Re- 
tailing 


- Determining Store Policies 


Selecting a Store Location 
The Store Arrangement 

The Store Organization 

oo Stores Plan What to 


uy 
How Stores Buy — Buying 
Procedures 


. Pricing the Merchandise 
. Moving Merchandise to the 


Customer — Store Manage- 


ment 
. The Vital Link—Customer 


Services 


. Promoting the Store and Its 


Merchandise 


- Controlling Store Operations 
. Stores Need Workers—Per- 


- Training Workers for Their 


Jobs 


jects. 432 Pages. List, $2.60. 16. Maintaining Employee Per- 
formance 
Write your nearest Gregg office 7. — and the Govern- 
for an examination copy. Plan 18. The Consumer Movement and 
the Retailer 


to include this important new 
treatment in your own retailing 
classes. 


. The Retailer and the Com- 


3 in Retailing 


= 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division 


New York 18, 330 West 42nd Street Dallas 1, 2210 Pacific Avenue 
Chicago 6, 111 North Canal Street Toronto |, 50 York Street 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post Street London W.C. |, 51 Russell Square 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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Attend Summer 
School in the Colorful 


Southwest 


Highlands University, located in 
Cool the northeast corner of New Mexico, 
offers you the ideal combination of 


Climate 

cool climate and mountain recrea- 

Retsil summer school a highly enjoyable 
Graduate 

Courses A carefully selected guest faculty, 


headed by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, head 
, of the business education department 
at New York University, will join the 


First Term : 
June 4 — regular faculty to provide a broad 
July 12 and interesting program on both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 
i A card will bring a catalogue. 

Second Term Southwest Conference 

July 13 — on Business Education 
August 17 June 15-16 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 29) 


3. A single type of bookkeeping instruction and 
identical content will not meet adequately every class- 
room situation. 

4. In most class situations the instruction given and 
the problems to be solved should not be identical for 
every student. 


Each teacher of bookkeeping should become personally 
acquainted with every member of his class and adapt the 
work to meet each individual’s needs. This means that 
there must be some periods when a variety of activities 
are being carried forward simultaneously within any 
given classroom situation.— VERNON A. MUSSELMAN, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


A Differentiation Must Be Made 


As I look at the problem, teachers are confusing book- 
keeping with clerical practice. There is no question that 
people can do a sort of bookkeeping without mastering 
the fundamentals of bookkeeping and a great many busi- 
nesses are operated on ‘‘near facts’’ or incomplete rec- 
ords but for the most part these are ‘‘by guess, by golly”’ 
businesses. 

The job (clerical practice) should be broken down 
into simple units, each unit presented briefly, and com- 
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pleted by the student in a given time as well as he is 
able to do it. Of course, this procedure will not result 
in the mastery of any one job but will give him expe- 
rience in a wide variety of duties with the result that he 
should be able to adjust himself quickly to a new situa- 
tion. 

When it comes to cutting down on the presentation of 
the bookkeeping principles, I believe it can be done by 
starting with the books of original entry, specializing 
from the very beginning with sales, purchases, cash re- 
ceipts, payments, and finally the general journal. After 
the students have the process of recording these special- 
ized types of transactions fairly well mastered, posting 
can be introduced, followed by trial balance and maybe 
the statements. I do not believe it is particularly impor- 
tant to know why everything is done any more so than 
in shorthand. Time gained could be used for pay roll 
accounting which is a big job in itself—Caru Strony, 
Columbia High School, Maplewood, New Jersey. 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 36) 


basic policies regarding the fundamental operation of 
our business. Supporting these two committees at top 
management level are factory management councils 
(composed of supervisors) and an office management 
council (composed of supervisors). These councils hold 
weekly meetings to discuss their everyday operational 
problems, company policies, and make recommendations 
to the top level committees. Stemming from these man- 
agement councils, discussions on policies, procedures, 
and problems relating to individual departments are 
held by each department supervisor for the employees 
in his own department. In this way, we effect a two-way 


line of communication from top management down to ° 


each individual employee. 

Following through on this organization we make sure 
to enlist and maintain individual employee participa- 
tion in the use of such management tools as work simpli- 
fication and quality control. Furthermore, through the 
use of a formal, well-publicized suggestion system, each 
employee has a voice in the work of his department. 

Work standards have been developed in many places, 
and each employee is kept informed of his relative per- 
formance as measured by these work standards. In fact, 
every week in our transcribing pool each operator figures 
her personal performance under the standards which 
have been set up. 

By way of summary, it may be said that attitudes and 
aptitudes are of utmost importance in. business and that 
both education and business, working together as much 
as possible, have certain responsibilities in improving 
the attitudes of employees. 


Office standards as they relate to the teacher, the department 
head, the principal, the city supervisor, and the state super- 
visor will be featured in the May issue of the FORUM. If 
your address after May 5 will be different from the one at 
which this issue was delivered, please notify Headquarters at 


once. 
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KNOW YOUR REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The forward-looking business educators who conceived UBEA as the integrating and unify- 
ing force in business education also created the Representative Assembly as the governing body 
of the Association. The UBEA Representative Assembly is the instrument through which each 
affiliated association may have a voice in the formulation of policies, plans, and activities of the 
national association. Each affiliated business education group with membership up to fifty is 
entitled to one delegate to the Representative Assembly. Any affiliated group with more than 
fifty members is entitled to two delegates. It is anticipated that all associations will find it pos- 
sible to have representation at each of the annual meetings. 


Since conditions vary widely throughout the United States, there is no prescribed pattern 
for naming delegates to the Representative Assembly. Some affiliated associations elect the dele- 
gates at the annual meeting or in executive committee sessions. Others find it necessary to em- 
power the president or officers of the association to appoint the delegates to the Representative 
Assembly. Often, business teachers who are delegates to the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers or the NEA Representative Assembly volunteer to represent the UBEA affiliated as- 
sociation while serving as delegates to one or both assemblies. It is understood that each delegate 
must be a member of both UBEA and the affiliated association. The 1948 Representative As- 
sembly recommended that whenever possible, the president of the affiliated association and the 
UBEA membership chairman be given first consideration when delegates are chosen. 


The UBEA Representative Assembly convenes annually, usually in the same city and on 
the week-end preceding the annual meeting of the NEA Representative Assembly, which is held 
the first week in July. Meetings are open to all UBEA and NEA members and their guests, but 
only delegates may vote. The first meeting of the UBEA Representative Assembly was held in 
Cleveland on July 4, 1948. Approximately one hundred persons attended the sessions with 
seventy-six per cent of the affiliated associations represented. Boston (1949), St. Louis (1950),- 
and San Francisco (1951) are the cities selected for succeeding meetings. 


Among the items on the agenda for the annual meetings are: [1] reports of the presidents 
—UBEA, WBEA, SBEA, Administrators’ Division, Research Foundation, National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, U. S. Chapter of the International Society for Business 
Education, and the affiliated associations; [2] reports of the UBEA executive secretary, trea- 
surer, and chairmen of standing committees; [3] recommendations concerning policies of the 
Association ; and [4] adoption of resolutions. Three or four discussion groups are provided for 
delegates to study proposals and prepare recommendations concerning special problems of the 
united associations. The agenda for the Representative Assembly is prepared by the officers of 
the Association who submit it to the delegates and members of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education thirty days prior to the meeting. Proposals affecting the policy of the united 
associations may be submitted to the executive secretary or to any member of the National 
Council for Business Education six weeks in advance of the annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Proposals affecting constitutional changes must be accompanied by twenty-five 
signatures of regular and professional members of the United Business Education Association. 


The Representative Assembly derives special importance from the fact that under the 
UBEA plan, the policies of the United Business Education Association are left to the affiliated 
organizations. This democratic method of action provides for a group large enough to repre- 
sent the various areas of the nation and of the profession, yet small enough to transact the 
business of the Association. 

May the great gains made during the first years of the affiliation program inspire us to 
increase our effort to further unite under one banner and march forward together. The co- 
ordination of activities and professional effort by the united associations will hasten progress 
toward the goal we seek for all—better business education. 
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UBEA IN ACTION- 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS OF DIVISIONS 


Council Plans New Ruling on 
Professional Memberships 


The National Council for Business 
Education at its called meeting in Atlan- 
tie City on February 16 approved auto- 
matic membership in the four UBEA 
divisions for all professional members of 
the Association, but the membership dues 
will remain the same (six dollars) as that 
of the past four years. The regular mem- 
bership in UBEA (three dollars) has not 
been changed by this action. 


Under the revised plan, all professional 
members of UBEA will, without the pay- 
ment of further membership dues, become 
members of the UBEA Research Founda- 
tion, the Administrators Division of 
UBEA, the United States Chapter of the 
International Society for Business Edu- 
cation, and individual members of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. All UBEA profes- 
tional members will receive releases of the 
four divisions listed above instead of only 
releases from divisions checked on the 
membership applications. All UBEA pro- 
fessional members now have conference 
privileges and may participate in meet- 
ings of all divisions except those where 
special delegates are designated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of their respec- 
tive constitutions. Releases of an inter- 
national nature will be included: as a serv- 
ice of the United States Chapter of ISBE, 
but the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, registra- 
tion at international conferences, and pro- 
ceedings of the International Society for 
Business Edueation will be available only 
to those who subscribe for these special 
services of the International Society. The 
UBEA is entering into negotiations with 
the International Society in an effort to 
purchase a sufficient number of copies of 
the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW so that this 
publication, too, may be included as a 
part of the UBEA professional services 
to all professional members of UBEA. 

There are no changes in the publication 
services provided to UBEA regular mem- 
bers—the Forum is included as a part of 
the regular membership fee of three dol- 
lars. The publications services provided 
for UBEA professional members will con- 
sist of both the Bustness Epucation 
(UBEA) Forum and THE NAatTIONAL 
Business EpucatioN QUARTERLY. The 
Quarterly, beginning with the 1951 Fall 
issue, will be merged with the NABTTI 
Both the Forum and the 
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merged QUARTERLY BULLETIN are includ- 
ed as a part of the professional member- 
ship dues of six dollars. 


ADMINISTRATORS 


“In-service Training Program for Busi- 
ness Teachers” was the theme of the sec- 
ond annual conference of the Adminis- 
trators’ Division, which was held in At- 
lantic City in connection with meetings 
of the NABTTI, Research Foundation, 
and International Society for Business 
Edueation on February 16-17. 

The talks given by Paul S. Lomax and 
Elvin S. Eyster were both stimulating and 
challenging and provoked considerable 
discussion. It is hoped that these talks 
may be published in a coming issue of 
THE NATIONAL BuSsINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY. 

The group went on record as favoring 
the establishment of committees which 
would explore the possibilities of close 
cooperation with the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and with 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; also a committee to 
work with governmental agencies on 
phases of defense mobilization. 

New officers are to be elected by mail 
ballot this spring. 

BERNARD A. SHILT, President 


Tests [a] through wider cooperation of 
NOMA chapters and chairmen of local 
UBEA committees, and [b] through di- 
rect-mail promotion to office managers 
and business teachers. 

The Joint Committee on Tests is giving 
major emphasis to research investigation 
of the National Business Entrance Tests 
for the purpose of bringing about their 
progressive improvement. Herbert A. 
Hamilton of Southwest Louisiana Insti- 
tute and John Howard Nelson of Cornell 
University have completed research studies 
of certain ones of these tests, and ar- 
rangements are being made by the Joint 
Committee for researching of the others. 
In connection with the revision of the 
tests, based upon research findings, the 
following policy was adopted at the re- 
cent meeting of the Joint Committee: 


1. That individual tests be revised as 
revisions are needed. It does not nee- 
essarily follow that the entire program 
will be revised at one time. 

That there be a periodic review of the 
tests by the Joint Committee on Tests 
at its February meeting each year. 


bo 


A statement of assets and liabilities has 
been sent to all members of the Research 
Foundation. This statement shows that 
the program of the National Business 
Entrance Tests has developed into a size- 
able business enterprise—PavL 8S. LoMAX, 
President, UBEA Research Foundation. 


RESEARCH 


ISBE 


The UBEA Research Foundation has 
agreed to serve as an agency to coordi- 
nate research in business education in 
relation to the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and any other interested 
associations. As a result of the meeting 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1951, under the chairmanship 
of Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Edueation, Los Angeles, California, 
a special committee has been appointed 
to formulate a program of coordination. 
Its membership will be announced next 
month. 

The UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee 
on Tests held an important session on 
February 6, 1951, in New York City. 
Plans were developed for increasing the 
use of the National Business Entrance 


BUSINESS 


The 1951 issue of the INTERNATIONAL 
Review For Business EpucatTion, pub- 
lished by ISBE has been dispatched by 
the director of the permanent bureau in 
Zurich, Switzerland. If you are a mem- 
ber of ISBE and your copy of the RE- 
view has not arrived, please notify the 
UBEA Executive Secretary. Mail service 
from Switzerland is not always satisfac- 
tory. 


NABTTI 


Approximately one-fourth of the insti- 
tutions which hold NABTTI membership 
sent delegates to the Atlantic City con- 
vention. A roster of institutional members 
follows: 

(Continued on page 46) 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In this section of the Business Epucation (UBEA) Forum, affliated and co-operating associations are presented. 
The announcements of meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest 
to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or re- 
gional level which has officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for 
which the UBEA National Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
— Business Education Associa- 
Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciati 


on 
ona Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 
Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation 

Florida Bducation Association, Busi- 
ness Hducation Section 

Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commeroial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Bducation Association 
— Business Education Associa- 

on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Bmpire Commercial Teachers 
Assoeiation 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


on 
Business Education Associ- 
ation 
Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
iation 


Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 


ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Hducation As- 
sociation 

New ve Business Education As- 


North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 
North Dakota Education Association, 

Commercial Bducation Section 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 

eration 
Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 

feachers Association 

“gouth Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education ‘Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Hducation Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Bducation Section 

Business Education Associa- 

tion 


Washington, Western Commercial 
Feachers Association 

West V: Bducation Association, 
Business Bducation Section 

Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Representative Assembly 


The fifth annual meeting of the UBEA 
Representative Assembly will be held in 
San Francisco on July 1 and 2, 1951. 
Each affiliated association with a member- 
ship of more than fifty business teachers 
is entitled to two delegates. Affiliated 
associations with less than fifty members 
may send one delegate. Alternates should 
also be selected for each delegate. 

Attendance of all UBEA members at 
the opening session on July 1 and the 
fellowship luncheon on July 2 is encour- 
aged. The first session will be given over 
to the keynote speakers. 

Presidents or secretaries of affiliate as- 
sociations will want to send the names of 
delegates and alternates to the UBEA ex- 
ecutive secretary before June 1. All mem- 
bers who plan to attend the San Francisco 
meetings should complete the form on 
page 24 of this magazine and forward it 
to the appropriate address. 

The local committee will arrange tours 
to points of interest in San Francisco for 
delegates and guests who arrive on the 
opening day of the meeting. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association, Eastern Division, will hold a 
spring conference on April 28, at the 
Eisenhower High School in Norristown. 
Immediately after registration (9 to 9:30 
AM.), Phyllis Zeigler of Huntington 
High School will preside over a general 
session. 

Sectional meetings will begin at 10:00 
o’clock. Improvement of instruction and 
evaluation of results in the various sub- 
ject matter areas has been chosen as the 
theme for the sectional groups. The prin- 
cipal speakers will be Dora Martin, Em- 
ployers Group Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia; Walter S. Rygiel, 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; 
Charles Mulhatten, MecCaskey High 
School, Lancaster; Arthur Neuenhaus, 


Royal Typewriter Company, New York 
City; Madeline S. Strony, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York City; Peter L. 
Agnew, New York University, New York 
City; Frances B. Bowers and Samuel W. 
Caplan of Temple University. 

Luncheon will be served in the cafe- 
teria, at which time Raymon M. Kistler, 


president of Beaver College, Jenkintown, 
will deliver a short address. Mrs. Edna 
R. Rundle of Norristown High School is 
program chairman for the luncheon. 
Chairmen of the sections are: Shorthand 
and Transcription—Grace Miller, Upper 
Merion; Advanced Typewriting — Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson, Collingdale; Beginning 
Typewriting—Edyth Esbenshade, Norris- 
town; Social Business — Helen Aument, 
Lancaster ; Distributive Education—Aaron 
I. Hoffman, Philadelphia; Clerical and 
Office Practice — Benjamin Kuykendall, 
Philadelphia; and Bookkeeping —J. R. 
Von Drach, Pottstown. 


In connection with “Schoolman’s Week” 
the Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation will present a complementary pro- 
gram on April 12 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. H. M. Overley, Placement 
Supervisor of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, will speak on “Planning a Career.” 
A diseussion period will follow the ad- 
dress. 


Texas 


The annual convention of the Business 
Section of the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation was held in San Antonio No- 
vember 24 and 25. 


After the election of the new officers, 
which the Forum reported in January, 
S. J. Wanous of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles spoke on “Recent 
Trends in Teaching Typewriting and 
Transcription.” Dr. Wanous stressed the 
need for. teaching techniques instead of 
the typed exercise, development of pro- 
duction ability and good work habits. 


Following the second session of the 
business meeting, H. O. Robertson of 
Dallas, discussed the necessity for teach- 
ing basie English in the high schools. 
Charles E. Zoubek, of New York City, 
spoke on “The Gregg Simplified Short- 
hand System” and demonstrated high 
speed blackboard writing. 


Important 


The UBEA Representative Assembly is 
composed of delegates named by affiliated 
associations and Council members. Be cer- 
tain that your association is represented 
at the San Francisco meeting. 
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SBEA 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


SBEA 


On January 13 and 14 the special com- 
mittee to select a Gulf Coast hotel for 
the 1951 convention headquarters for the 
Southern Business Education Association 
visited the two hotels that had extended 
invitations. The members of this com- 
mittee are: Frank M. Herndon, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, chairman; Margaret 
Buchanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women; Pauline Rawlings, Mississippi 
Southern College; and A. J. Lawrence, 
University of Mississippi. The commit- 
tee selected the Edgewater Gulf ‘Hotel at 
Edgewater Park, Mississippi. The hotel 
is midway between Gulfport and Biloxi. 
It is one of the beauty spots of the South 
and offers complete convention facilities. 
The rates quoted were: single $4 to $6, 
and double $6 to $10—minimum $3, two 
to the room. The hotel is served by the 
Illinois Central, and Louisville and Nash- 
ville railways. The railway station at 
Edgewater Park is on hotel property, and 
trains are met by hotel limousines. New 
Orleans and Mobile are served by East- 
ern, Chicago and Southern, Delta, and 
Mid-Continent airlines. National Airlines 
operates into Gulfport. Seventeen buses 
from New Orleans make stops directly in 
front of the hotel. 


Alabama 

The officers which were elected at the 
annual fellowship Luncheon of the Ala- 
bama Business Education Association 
were: Margaret Liner, Jones Valley High 
School, president; Mary George Lamar, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
vice president ; and Clarissa Staleup, Jef- 
ferson County High School, Tarrant, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Willis Sutton, superintendent of educa- 
tion emeritus of the Atlanta schools, was 
the guest speaker. Dr. Sutton pointed 
out that “this is a business civilization in 
which we live, for it is only in business 
that dollars can be made and it is only the 
American businessman’s dollars that have 
thus far prevented worldwide chaos.” He 
urged the Alabama teachers to teach their 
students to be accurate, ethical, and gen- 
uinely responsible. 

The group voted to continue the work 
of the legislative committee. This com- 
mittee is investigating the possibility of 
recommending that a business education 
supervisor be added to the staff in the 
State Department of Education. 
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Mississippi 

Delta State Teachers College and Dis- 
trict VI of the Mississippi Business Edu- 
cation Association sponsored a joint busi- 
ness education conference on February 10. 
At the first session Jean Knott of Delta 
State Teachers College presided and The- 
odore Woodward of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
spoke on “A Look at Ourselves.” Kath- 
leen Carmichael, Clarksdale High School; 
and Thomas B. Martin, Delta State 
Teachers College, discussed “What 
MBEA Means to Mississippi Business 
Teachers.” Mr. Martin presided at the 
second session and Olin C. Taylor, Jr., 
Personnel Manager, Baxter Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Mississippi, gave “The Chal- 
lenge of the Future Employee.” 

Kathryn Keener, Delta State Teachers 
College, presided at the third session, 
which consisted of a panel on “Problems 
in the Testing and Grading of Shorthand 
and Typewriting Students.” The partici- 
pants were: Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi 
State College for Women, chairman; Effie 
Sue McAmis, University of Mississippi; 
Mrs. Mary B. Sims, Charleston High 
School; Robert Scott, Holmes Junior Col- 
lege; Mrs. Mary Anderson, Sunflower 
Junior College; Katherine Reilly, Green- 
ville High School; and Alice Sadler, Delta 
State Teachers College. 


The business teachers of District IIT 
met at Mississippi State College for 
Women on February 24. J. H. Menning 
of the University of Alabama and presi- 
dent of American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation, spoke at the first morning session 
on the topic “Yes, We Teach English in 
the Transcription Class.” At the second 
morning session Frank Herndon, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, led a discussion on 
the program for organizing chapters of 
Future Busines Leaders of America in 
Mississippi. S. A. Brasfield, Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, Mississippi 
State Department of Education, was the 
luncheon speaker. His subject was “What 
of Business Education in Mississippi?” 


The Board of Directors of the Missis- 
sippi Business Education Association met 
in Jackson on January 27. S. A. Bras- 
field of the State Department of Educa- 
tion addressed the group. Plans were dis- 
cussed for a workshop next summer to de- 
velop a state syllabus for business educa- 


MARY HELEN DODSON, Editor 


Virginia 

The annual spring meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Business Education Association was 
held in Roanoke on March 3. S. J. Turille, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, presided 
at the morning session and at the business 
meeting which concluded the day’s activi- 
ties. Guest speakers at the morning ses- 
sions were Karl Marshall and George A. 
Hossfield. Mr. Marshall spoke on “The 
Preparation of Stenographers’ with 
Thomas Natural Shorthand” and Mr. 
Hossfield discussed “Tips in the Teaching 
of Typewriting.” Following the luncheon, 
round table sessions were devoted to “Im- 
proving Basic Business Education for all 
Secondary - School Youth,” “What Is 
Right and Wrong with High School Book- 
keeping?” and “Building Production 
Skill in the Secretarial and the Clerical 
Subjects.” Mrs. Beverly Fitzgerald of 
Roanoke presided over the basic business 
session; Ernest Baxa, Danville, was 
chairman of the bookkeeping session; and 
Amanda L. Bowman of Martinsville was 
chairman of the secretarial and clerical 
practice group. 

Other participants on the afternoon 
program were: Mrs. Verna Offield, Fair- 
fax; Audrey Hinton, Winchester; Merle 
Landrum, Longwood College, Farmville; 
Grace Herr, Bridgewater; Mrs. Mary 
Barker, Culpeper; Donald Riggs, Shen- 
andoah College, Dayton; Robert Young, 
Radford College, Radford; Aminee Jones, 
Salem; Estell Spivey, Whaleysville; E. J. 
Heglar, Herndon; Neda Bine, Fishers- 
ville; and Mrs. Mona L. Coffman, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg. 

Leila Stalker of Roanoke was local 
chairman and Dorothy McDaniel of Rad- 
ford College was in charge of registration. 


South Carolina 

Eleanor Patrick, Chester, was elected 
president of the South Carolina Business 
Edueation Teachers Association at its 
twenty-ninth annual meeting on March 
16. Clarina Cornwell, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, was elected vice president; 
and B. G. Ehrhardt, Orangeburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


tion. The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Association, to be held during 
the convention of the Mississippi Educa- 
tion Association, was released. As official 
hosts to the November convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
preliminary planning was started. 
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Business Eduea- 


WBEA 


THEODORE YERIAN, Editor 


WBEA 

The Oregon Busi- 
ness Education As- 
sociation was the 
host organization for 
the first annual con- 
vention of the West- 


tion Association held 
at Portland, Oregon, 
March 22 and 23. 
Delegates from the 
six member states, 
California, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washing- 
ton were in attend- 
anee, President 
The well-attended 
luncheon featured school administrators 
who were guests of their business teach- 
ers. Ted Yerian, head of the departments 
of business education and_ secretarial 
science, Oregon State College, and presi- 
dent of WBEA, presided. Shortly after 
opening the meeting, he turned the pro- 
ceedings for the remainder of the lunch- 
eon over to State Superintendent Rex 
Putnam, honorary emcee, who introduced 
several guests. Following the introduc- 
tions, Superintendent Putnam introduced 
Frank Bennett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Salem, Oregon, who told how he, 
as an administrator, looked at business 
education. The luncheon closed with the 
door prize drawing for the administrators. 


Theodore Yerian (left) presided at the 
first annual WBEA Convention. Among the 
prominent persons seated at the speaker’s 
table were: John Given, Ray Keefer, Edwin 
Swanson, Clara Voyen, and Harold Williams. 


The post-luncheon speaker was John 
Given, director of the Metropolitan Jun- 
ior College, Los Angeles, California. In 
his address, “Let’s Be Specifie—for a 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WEST 


WBEA Officers for 1951-52 


Vice President 


Change,” he urged administrators and 
business educators alike to decide just 
what part business education plays in the 
school curricula and to avoid thinking in 
terms of the extreme type of philosophy. 

Friday morning’s program was high- 
lighted by addresses given by Fred 
Winger, assistant professor, Oregon 
State College, and Fred Dearworth, asso- 
ciate editor of the Balance Sheet, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Dr. Winger told of his 
work with the tachistosecope as applied to 
the teaching of typewriting and Mr. Dear- 
worth discussed and displayed several 
visual aids to be used in teaching book- 
keeping. 

Newly elected WBEA officers are: 
President — Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico 
State College, Chico, California; Vice- 
President—Evan Croft, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah; Secretary—Eu- 
gene Kosy, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, Washington; 
and Treasurer—Opal DeLancey, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

UBEA president, Edwin A. Swanson, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, brought greetings from the na- 
tional office and other business teacher 
organizations. 

The next annual WBEA convention 
will be held in San Francisco, California, 
at the time of ‘the California Business 
Edueation Associdtion meetings. The 
tentative date is set for early April, 1952. 


Oregon 


Inez Loveless, Willamette High School, 
Eugene, was elected president of the Ore- 
gon Business Education Association at the 


EUGENE KOSY 
Secretary 


OPAL DELANCEY 
Treasurer 


recent meeting in Portland. She seceeds 
Joe Updegraff of Barker. Other officers 
elected are: Vice President — Myrtle 
Hayes, High School, Grants Pass; Cor- 
responding Secretary— Ralph Snyder, 
Roseburg; and Recording Secretary — 
Enid F. Bolton, The Dalles. 


California 


The Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, was 
the locale for the recent CBEA Conven- 
tion. It was a departure from the tradi- 
ditional type of convention in that no 
sessions were devoted to panels or talks 
on “How to Teach,” and educators were 
replaced on the program by leading busi- 
nessmen whose talks carried out the 
theme, “Suppose You Tell Us.” 

The opening address by Don Belding, 
nationally known in the field of advertis- 
ing and public relations, who spoke on 
the timely topic, “The Battle for Men’s 
Minds,” was a challenge to all. Four 
other speakers developed the theme — 
Gordon McGinley discussed “If I Were 
You;” Arthur B. Eddy, “That’s What 
They Told Me;” James Algar, “Are You 
Keeping Up With Us?” and Ralph Yam- 
bert, “Why Don’t You Advertise?” 

Edwin A. Swanson, president of 
UBEA, spoke on the national program 
and current membership drive for 10,000 
members; also, on the WBEA and its im- 
portance in the unification program. 

Marsdon Sherman, state membership 
chairman for UBEA, reported that Cali- 
fornia has almost reached its 1,000 mem- 
bership goal for 1950-51, with 956 UBEA 
members to daie. 
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NABTTI 


Roster of Institutional Members 
April 1, 1951 

Alabama 

Florence—State Teachers College, William 
A. Richards 

Montevallo—Alabama College for Women, 
Lelah Brownfield 

Montgomery — Alabama State College for 
Negroes, R. B. J. Campbelle, Jr. 

Troy —State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
Sorbet 

University — University of Alabama, John 
F. MeLure 


Arkansas 

Fayetteville — University of Arkansas, 
(Mrs.) Narnee Murphy 

California 


Chico — Chico State College, Marsdon A. 
Sherman 

Los Angeles—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Frances Henderson 

San Diego—San Diego State College, E. 
Dana Gibson 

San Jose—San Jose State College, Earl W. 
Atkinson 

Colorado 

Boulder—University of Colorado, Helen B. 
Borland 

Denver — University of Denver, Earl G. 
Nicks. 

Greeley—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Kenneth J. Hansen 


Connecticut 

New Britain—Teachers College of Connecti- 
eut, Albert Mossin 

Storrs—University of Connecticut, Frank H. 
Ash 

West Hartford—Saint Joseph College, Alice 
M. Kelley 


Florida 
Coral Gables—University of Miami, Librar- 
ian 
DeLand—John B. Stetson University, E. C. 
Furlong 


Gainesville—University of Florida, John H. 
Moorman 

Tallahassee — Florida State University, J. 
Frank Dame 

Tallahassee—Florida A. & M. College, J. V. 
Anderson 

Georgia 

Atlanta—Morris Brown College, Librarian 

Atlanta—Clarke College, (Mrs.) Larzette G. 
Hale 

Collegeboro — Georgia Teachers College, 
Cameron Bremseth 

Milledgeville— Georgia State College for 
Women, Donald C. Fuller 

Savananh—Savannah State College, Robert 
C. Long 

Idaho 

Albion—Southern Idaho College of Eduea- 
tion, Dana H. Verry 

Illinois 

Carbondale — Southern Illinois University, 
Viola DuFrain 

Charleston—Eastern Illinois State College, 
James J. Thompson 
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Chicago—University of Chicago, Ann Brew- 
ington 

Evanston—Northwestern University, Albert 
C. Fries 

Jacksonville—MaeMurray College, Librarian 

Macomb — Western Illinois State College, 

Clyde Beighey 

Monmouth — Monmouth College, Louis S. 
Gibb 

Urbana — University of Illinois, Earl P. 
Strong 

Indiana 

Bloomington—Indiana University, Elvin S. 
Eyster 

Holy Cross — Saint Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Sister N. Alice Eileen 

Muncie—Ball State Teachers College, Mark 
E. Studebaker 

Terre Haute—Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paul F. Muse 

Iowa 

Cedar Falls—Iowa State Teachers College, 
Lloyd V. Douglas 

Iowa City—State University of Iowa, Wil- 
liam J. Masson 

Kansas 

Emporia — Kansas State Teachers College, 
E. C. MeGill 

Lawrence — University of Kansas, Loda 
Neweomb 

Pittsburg—Kansas State Teachers College, 
W. S. Lyerla 

Salina—Marymount College, Sister Joseph 
Marie 

Wichita—University of Wichita, Faye M. 
Ricketts 

Winfield — Southwestern College, M. Lloyd 
Edwards 

Kentucky 

Lexington—University of Kentucky, Vernon 
A. Musselman 

Morehead—Morehead State College, R. W. 
Jennings 

Murray — Murray State College, Fred M. 
Gingles 

Richmond—Eastern Kentucky State College, 
W. J. Moore 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge—Southern University, S. V. 
Totty 

Hammond—Southeastern Louisiana College, 
R. Norval Garrett 

Natchitoches — Northwestern State College, 
N. B. Morrison 

New Orleans—Xavier University, Sister M. 
Salvator 

Massachusetts 

Boston—Boston University, Lester I. Sluder 

Salem—Massachusetts State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bruce F. Jeffery 

Springfield — American International Col- 
lege, Kenneth Zimmer 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor—University of Michigan, J. M. 
Trytten 

Detroit—Wayne University, Department Li- 
brarian 

Kalamazoo — Western Michigan College of 
Edueation, Arnold E. Schneider 

Marquette—Northern Michigan College of 
Edueation, C. C. Wiggins 
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Mt. Pleasant—Central Michigan College of 
Education, Claude D. Love 

Nazareth—Nazareth College, Sister M. Lau- 
rene 

Minnesota 

Duluth—College of Saint Scholastica, Sister 
Mary Aloyse 

Mankato State Teachers College, Duane 
McCracken 

Northfield — St. Olaf College, Mrs. C. S. 
Carlson 

St. Cloud—State Teachers College, Clair E. 
Daggett 

St. Paul—The College of Saint Catherine, 
Sister Barbara Ann 

St. Paul—MacAlester College, Charles W. 
Knapp 

St. Peter—Gustavus Adolphus College, Luel- 
la Karstad 

Winona — College of Saint Theresa, Sister 
M. Yolande Schulte 

Mississippi 

Cleveland — Delta State Teachers College, 
Thomas B. Martin 

Clinton—Mississippi College, Guy C. Mitch- 
ell 

Columbus — Mississippi State College for 
Women, Margaret Buchanan 

Hattiesburg—Mississippi Southern College, 
Joseph A. Greene, Jr. 

State College—Mississippi State College, O. 
H. Little 

University—University of Mississippi, A. J. 
Lawrence 

Missouri 

Fayette—Central College, Marie C. Vilhauer 

Jefferson City—Lincoln University, H. Mon- 
roe Purnell 

Kirksville—Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, P. O. Selby 

Marshall—Missouri Valley College, Charles 
S. Spindler 

Maryville—Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Elwyn K. DeVore 

Springfield — Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, W. V. Cheek 

Warrensburg — Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Lucas Sterne 

Montana 

Bozeman—Montana State College, John W. 
Blankenhorn 

Great Falls—College of Great Falls, Sister 
Helena Paula 

Helena—Carroll College, Raymond P. Boteh 

Missoula—Montana State University, Bren- 
da F. Wilson 

Nebraska 

Fremont—Midland College, Mildred B. Kies 

Kearney — State Teachers College, Clara 
Ockinga 

Lincoln — University of Nebraska, Lucivy 
Hill 

Lincolm—Union College, Irma Minium 

Peru—Peru State Teachers College, R. R. 
Spelts 

New Hampshire 

Plymouth—Plymouth Teachers College, Rob- 
ert J. Ernst 

New Jersey 

Convent Station—College of St. Elizabeth, 
Sister Eleanor Maria 
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Montelair—New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Horace J. Sheppard 

Paterson—New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, M. Herbert Freeman 

Trenton—State Teachers College, Michael A. 
Travers 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque — University of New Mexico, 
Eva M. Israel 

Las Vegas—New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity, Vernon V. Payne 

Portales—Eastern New Mexico University, 
Ella Becky Sharp 

Silver City New Mexico State Teachers 
College, W. J. Lincoln 


New York 

Albany—State Teachers College, Milton C. 
Olson 

Buffalo—D’Youville College, Sister Joseph 
of the Sacred Heart , 

Elmira—Elmira College, (Mrs.) Lewis E. 
Rhoades 

Garden City—Adelphi College, Marian J. 
Collins 

Keuka Park—Keuka College, Mabel Beldon 

New York City—The City College of New 
York, Agnes Osborne 

New York City—Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Hamden L. Forkner 

New York City—Hunter College of City of 
New York, Estelle Popham 

New York City—New York University, Paul 
S. Lomax 

Rochester — Nazareth College of Rochester, 
Elizabeth Fake 

Saint Bonaventure—Saint Bonaventure Col- 
lege, James L. Hayes 

Saratoga Springs—Skidmore College, Sylvia 
S. Emery 

Staten Island—Notre Dame College, Sister 
Saint Mary Caroline 

Syracuse — Syracuse University, O. Richard 
Wessels 

North Carolina 

Durham — North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham, C. T. Willis 

Greensboro—The Woman’s College, UNC, 
Serials Librarian 

Greenville—East Carolina Teachers College, 
E. R. Browning 

Raleigh—Saint Augustine’s College, James 
A. Livas, Jr. 

North Dakota 

Grand Forks—University of North Dakota, 
G. W. Crossman 

Valley City—North Dakota State Teachers 
College, Mabel Snoyenbos 

Ohio 

Akron—University of Akron, H. M. Doutt 

Athens—Ohio University, Doris Sponseller 

Bowling Green—Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, E. G. Knepper 

Cincinnati—University of Cincinnati, Har- 
old Leith 

Cleveland—Western Reserve, Hester Nixon 

Cleveland—Fenn College, J. C. Nichols 

Columbus—Capital University, Harm Harms 

Columbus—Ohio State University, J. Mar- 
shall Hanna a 

Delaware—Ohio Wesleyan University, Tora 
M. Larsen 

Findlay—Findlay College, Bernice Shuder 

Kent—Kent University, Elizabeth M. Lewis 
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Oxford—Miami University, Jack Niell 
South Euclid—Notre Dame College, Sister 
Mary Linette 


Springfield — Wittenberg College, (Mrs.) 
Randall Miller Kline 
Toledo—University of Toledo, Mary L. 


Brower 
Wilberforee—College of Education and In- 
dustrial Arts, James S. Few 


Oklahoma 

Edmond—Central State College, M. L. Bast 

Norman — University of Oklahoma, Gerald 
Porter 

Stillwater—Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, J. Andrew Holley 

Tahlequah—Northeastern State College, De- 
partment Librarian 

Tulsa—University of Tulsa, Clyde I. Blan- 
chard 


Oregon 

Corvallis — Oregon State College, Theodore 
Yerian 

Eugene—University of Oregon, Victor P. 
Morris 

Forest Grove — Pacifie University, William 
Lee Bricher 

Pennsylvania 

Bloomsburg — Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, R. G. Hallisy 

Greenville—Thiel College, Margaret Gorbach 

Grove City—Grove City College, R. G. Wal- 
ters 

Immaculata —Immaculata College, 
Kathleen Marie 

Indiana—Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, G. G. Hill 

New Wilmington—Westminster College, R. 
F. Galbreath, Jr. ° 

Philadelphia — University of Pennsylvania, 
W. L. Einolf 

Philadelphia — Temple University, William 
M. Polishook 

Philadelphia—Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Dorothy E. Hons 

Pittsburgh—Duquesne University, Wilverda 
Hodel 

Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Margaret H. Ely 

Pittsburgh—University of Pittsburgh, D. D. 
Lessenberry 

Scranton — Marywood College, 
Ethelbert 

Shippensburg—Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, Etta C. Skene 3 

State College—Pennsylvania State College, 
James Gemmell 


South Carolina 

Columbia—University of South Carolina, F. 
Devere Smith 

Gaffney—Limestone College, J. O. Mann, 
Jr. 

Hartsville—Coker College, Guy Propst 

Orangeburg — State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, A. W. Brown 

Rock Hill—Winthrop College, Harold Gil- 
breth 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen—Northern State Teachers College, 
Rudolph G. Dahl 

Vermillion — University of South Dakota, 
Hulda Vaaler 


Sister 


Sister M. 


Tennessee 

Clarksville— Austin Peay State College, 
Glenn S. Gentry 

Cookeville—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Louis Johnson 

Johnson City — East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Orus R. Sutton 

Knoxville—University of Tennessee, George 
A. Wagoner 

Memphis—Memphis State College, Edward 
I. Crawford 

Murfreesboro—Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, E. W. Midgett 

Nashville—Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, William L. Crump 

Nashville — George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Theodore Woodward 


Texas 

Denton—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, O. J. Curry 

Denton — Texas State College for Women, 
Johnie Punchard 

Huntsville Houston State Teachers 
College, Department Librarian 

San Mareos—Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Alvin Musgrave 

Waco—Baylor University, Edna L. Gregg 


Utah 

Logan—Utah State Agricultural College, L. 
Mark Neuberger 

Salt Lake City—University of Utah, Mary 
D. Brown 


Vermont 

Burlington—University of Vermont, Cather- 
ine F. Nulty 

Virginia 

Blacksburg—Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Harry Huffman 

Farmville — Longwood College, 
Landrum 

Harrisonburg—Madison College, S. J. Tu- 
rille 


Washington 

Cheney—Eastern Washington College of Ed- 
ueation, J. Robert Briggs 

Seattle — University of Washington, Fred 
Tidwell 

West Virginia 

Athens—Coneord College, Cloyd P. Arm- 
brister 

Buckhannon—West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mary Virginia Moore 

Huntington—Marshall College, (Mrs.) Irene 
C. Evans 

Montgomery—West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Reed Davis 

West Liberty—West Liberty State Teachers 
College, John H. Callan 


Merle L. 


Wisconsin 

Madison—University of Wisconsin, Russell 
J. Hosler 

Milwaukee—Marquette Univeristy, Herman 
L. Christianson 

Whitewater — Whitewater 
College, Paul A. Carlson 


State Teachers 


Wyoming 
Laramie—University of Wyoming, Robert 
L. Hitch 
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Department of Commerce Field 
Offices 


(Continued from page 30) 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., Hanosh Bldg., 203 
W. Gold Avenue 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 418 Atlanta National Bldg., 
50 Whitehall Street, S. W. 

Baltimore 2, Md., 314 U. S. Appraiser’s 
Stores Bldg., 103 South Gay Street 

Birmingham, Ala., 319 Frank Nelson Bldg., 
Second Avenue & 20th Street 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg., 117 
Ellicott Street 


Butte, Mont., 301A O’Rourke Estate Bldg. 
Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg., 18 © 


Broad Street 


Cheyenne, Wyo., 206 Federal Office Bldg., 
21st Street and Carey Avenue 

Chicago 4, Ill., 1150 McCormick Bldg., 332 
South Michigan Avenue 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 1204 Federal Reserve 
Bank Bldg., 105 W. Fourth Street 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 215 Union Commerce 
Bldg., 925 Euclid Avenue 

Columbia, S. C., Area 2-H Cornell Arms 

Columbus, Ohio, Trautman Building, 209 
South High Street 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce Street 

Denver, Colo., 142 New Custom House 

Des Moines 9, Iowa, 601 Securities Building, 
418 Seventh Street 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1038 New Federal Bldg., 
230 W. Fort Street 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, 310 San Francisco Street 


Anyone can quickly ... easily 
plastic bind workbooks, 
lab Is, study guides, 


programs, annuals with 


DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


right in your own school 


NEW GBC plastic binding equipmeni* 
binds all sizes of loose sheets into attention 
compelling, easy-to-use booklets ...in a 
matter of seconds. pg page turns easily 
on plastic rings . rfectly flat. Plastic 
bindings cost less jam alf what you pay 
for old-fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Available in a complete range of popular 
colors and_sizes. Valuable in every school 
department . . . excellent for teaching 
modern binding methods. Names of 


our school. It is UNCONDITIONALLY 
G ARANTEED to be satisfactory in all 


PUNCHING MACHINE (left): Fast...easy to operate. Simply 
insert paper and press down handle. BINDING MACHINE (right): 


enthusiastic school users furnished on request. 


ways. Send coupon below for full information. 


Fargo, N. Dak., 207 Walker Building, 621 
First Avenue North 

Hartford 1, Conn., 224 Post Office Bldg. 

Houston 14, Tex., 602 Federal Office Bldg. 

Jackson, Miss., Room 203, 301 No. President 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg., 311 
West Monroe Street 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 2400 Fidelity Bldg., 911 
Walnut Street 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1546 U. S. Post 
Office and Court House, 312 North Spring 

Louisville 2, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 

Manchester, N. H., Room 315, Beacon Build- 
ing, 814 Elm Street 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 947 Seybold Bldg., 36 N. E. 
First Street 

Milwaukee 2, Wis., 700 Federal Bldg., 517 
E. Wisconsin Avenue 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 338 Midland Bank 
Bldg., 401 Second Avenue South 

Mobile 10, Ala., 308 Federal Bldg., 109-13 
St. Joseph Street 

Newark, N. J., 325 Industrial Building, 1060 
Broad Street 

New Orleans 12, La., 1508 Masonic Temple 
Bldg., 333 St. Charles Avenue 

New York 4, N. Y., 42 Broadway 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 311 Council Bldg., 
102 N. W. Third Street 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 502 W.O.W. Bldg., 1319 
Farnam Street 

Philadelphia 6, Pa., 812 Lafayette Bldg., 
437 Chestnut Street 

Phoenix, Ariz., 518 Security Bldg., 234 N. 
Central Avenue 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal Bldg., 
700 Grant Street 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Court 
House, 520 S. W. Morrison Street 

Providence 3, R. I., 203 Custom House, 24 
Weybossett Street 

Reno, Nev., Cladianos Bldg., 113 West See- 


trial offer! Try this low-costequipment Street 


Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, 801 
E. Broad Street 
Rochester, N. Y., 819 Commerce Building, 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS THAN A TYPEWRITER Main Street 


St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg., 
1114 Market Street 


} Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 508 Post Office 


Bldg., 350 South Main Street F 


@ San Antonio, Tex., Room 518 Bedell Build- 


ing, 118 Broadway 

San Diego, Calif., 15C U. S. Custom House, 
325 West F. Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 306 Customhouse, 
555 Battery Street 


Opens plastic rings mechanically. Place sheets on open rings. : 
Close and remove finished book. Both 12- and 16-inch table Savannah, Ga., 218 U. S. Court House & 
models... also power equipment. Post Office Bldg., 125-29 Bull Street 


GBC equipment. Makes 
teaching ... learning easier. 
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L 87, : Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 
on Mail Coupon for SAMPLES and FREE TRIAL OFFER 
© BC “g General Binding Corporation, Dept. BE-4 ! Spokane, Wash., 401 Columbia Building, 107 


Epucation (UBEA) Forum 


on . 810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Hl. ; Howard Street 
e jastic nding equipment.. 
General Binding 4 one 2 way. ; Onondaga and South Salina Streets 
' Tell me how | can try this equipment without obligation. 1 Tampa, Fla., 307 Wallace Bldg., Annex, 608 ( 
3 E Name. 1 Tampa Street 0 
of Trenton, N. J., Old Post Office Building, t 
ings 

t and plastic binding equipment @ = Addre Room 306, East State & Montgomery 0 

} Chicago 14, Illinois 4 City eee ; Wilmington, Del., Front and French Streets 
Worcester, Mass., Room 201 Dean Building, i 

‘ *Patents Pending 107 Front Street 
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Varina Chapter Installed 


At an impressive installation cere- 
mony, Mr. Arthur L. Walker, state su- 
pervisor of business education in Vir- 
ginia and state FBLA sponsor, present- 
ed the FBLA charter to the Varina High 
School Chapter at Richmond, Virginia. 
Others participating on the program in- 
cluded: Elise Etheredge, past-president 
of the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation and teacher at Columbia. (South 
Carolina) High School; and Miss Mar- 
guerite Crumley, assistant state super- 
visor of business education and assistant 
state FBLA sponsor. 

Officers of the chapter for 1950-51 are: 
president, Jean Broughman; first vice- 
president, Peggy Tucker; second vice- 
(left to right): Audrey Turner, president; president, Betty Lawrence; secretary, 
Violet Smith, first vice-president; Louisa Betty Vaughan; treasurer, Joyce Valack; 
Fincham, secretary; Ann Carder, reporter; and reporter, Jean Gilbert. Mrs. Mary 
and Louise Hadder, treasurer. Not shown Barlow is the chapter sponsor. 
in the picture is Virginia Carpenter, second The chapter projects include purchas- 
vice-president. ing a mimeograph machine, publishing a 

school paper, and establishing a typewrit- 
Lincoln Chapter Host to County Meet ing center for the teachers in the high 
school. 


Officers of the Culpeper (Virginia) 
County High School FBLA Chapter are 


By Parricta HANSON 


The Lincoln High School Chapter, 
Vinton, Iowa, was host in February to a president, Rodney Manceaux; second 
county-wide meeting. The meeting was  yicepresident, Jerry Landry; secretary, 
called primarily to acquaint more schools Betty Trahan; treasurer, Dorothy Faulk; 
with. the FBLA organization. reporter, Jeanette Toups; historian, Lena 

State sponsor, Dr. E. L. Marietta, Iowa Baker; sergeant at arms, Merlin Brous- 
State Teachers College, was guest speak- sard; and chairman of the program com- 
er. Fifty-seven pupils and teachers in- Viella Lan dry. 
terested in organizing chap ters of FBLA The chapter initiated forty-five new 
heard the guest speaker discuss the vari- embers the first semester. Mrs. Lucille 


ous phases of the organization, how it © [anolinais is the chapt 
functions, and the benefits derived from 


the elub. 


of Iowa State Teachers College and 
members from the ISTC Chapter attend- 
ed the meeting. The state sponsoring 
chapter in Iowa is at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College at Cedar Falls. 


Officers of Kaplan Chapter Installed 
By JEANETTE 


Norris Mire was installed as president 
of the Kaplan (Louisiana) High School 
Chapter of the Future Business Leaders 
of America. Mrs. Billie M. Baudoin, his- 
torian of the past year, was the installing 
official. 

Other officers of the chapter who were 
installed at the meeting include: first vice- 
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New Chapter Organized at Dixie 
Junior College 


By Liane BertocH 


A chapter of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America was established at Dixie 
Junior College, St. George, Utah, in No- 
vember. This is the second chapter to be 
organized in the state. 

Officers of the chapter are: president, 
Merle Karla Allen; vice president repre- 
senting the college unit, Avis Anderson; 
vice president representing the high 
school unit, Joyce Christian; secretary- 
treasurer, Elaine Bentley; commissioners 
of amusements, Nina Bogdanovich and 
Douglas Pearce; and reporter, Liane Ber- 
toch. 

Programs which were multilithed and 
sold by members of the chapter at the 
Thanksgiving Day football game netted 
the chapter twenty-seven dollars. Mem- 
bers also sold programs at basketball 
games. 

Twenty-four new members were initi- 
ated into the club in January. Mr. T. 
Wendell Bayles, is the chapter sponsor. 
Other faculty sponsors include Miss 
Nadine T. Ashby and Mr. Merrill Faw- 
son. 


Hammond (Indiana) Chapter 


The installation service of the Ham- 
mond (Indiana) High School Chapter of 
FBLA was conducted in November. Spe- 
cial guests who attended the ceremony 
and social hour included O. L. Rapp, 
principal, and the following businessmen 
who are members of the advisory coun- 


(Continued on next page) 


Dr. Wick of the business department Robert T. Stickler, chairman of the National FBLA Committee, presented a charter to 
the Hammond (Indiana) High School Chapter at an impressive ceremony. Miss Tressa 
Sharpe, sponsor of the Horace Mann High School Chapter, Gary, Indiana, and members 
of the Horace Mann Chapter and Proviso Township High School Chapter, Maywood, 
Illinois, assisted with the installation ceremony. 
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A charter was granted to the La Plata (Maryland) High School Chapter of FBLA on 
November 13, 1950. Shown above are members of the chapter. Miss Margaret Posey is 


the chapter sponsor. 


New Chapter at La Plata High School 


The most recent chapter of FBLA to 
be organized in Maryland is the club at 
La Plata High School. At an impressive 
installation ceremony, Miss Margaret 
Posey, sponsor, presented the charter to 
Betty Ann Hayden, president of the 
chapter. 

Officers of the chapter include: presi- 
dent, Betty Ann Hayden; first vice-presi- 
dent, Irma Cleary; second vice-president, 
Helen Thompson; secretary, Jean Bowl- 
ing; treasurer, Mary Mudd; and report- 
er, Eileen Maloney. 


Chapters Organized Recently 


Alabama—Ashville High School, Ashville; 
and Oakwood College, Huntsville. 

California—East Bakersfield High School, 
Bakersfield; East Los Angeles Junior 
College, Los Angeles; and Nordhoff 
Union High School, Ojai. * 

Florida—Auburndale High School, Au- 
burndale; Coral Gables Senior High 
School, Coral Gables; and Plant City 
High School, Plant City. . 

Georgia—William A. Russell High School, 
East Point. 

Iowa—Cedar Falls High School, Cedar 
Falls. 

Maryland—Dundalk High School, Dun- 
dalk; Sparrows Point High School, 
Sparrows Point; and Westminster High 
School, Westminster. 

Michigan—Byron Agricultural School, By- 
ron; and LaSalle High School, St. Ignace. 

Pennsylvania—Rockwood High School, 
Rockwood. 

South Carolina—University High School, 
Columbia. 

Tennessee—Central High School, Fayette- 
ville. 

Texas—Kermit High School, Kermit; and 
Killeen High School, Killeen. 

Virginia—Jefferson High School, Roanoke; 
Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro; 
and West Point High School, West 
Point. 4 
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Morton Chapter Installed 


On Novemberel0, the Future Business 
Leaders of America sponsored an assem- 
bly program at which the charter estab- 
lishing a chapter of FBLA at Morton 
(Mississippi) High School was presented 
to the school by Mr. A. B. Farris. The 
sponsor of the chapter is Mrs. L. C. 
Caughman. 

Sarah Dennis, president of the local 
chapter, introduced the chapter officers 
who gave inspiring talks on the mean- 
ing and objectives of FBLA. Officers 
participating on the program were: 
Joyce Horn, first vice-president; Mary 
Harvey,’ secretary; Robbie Warren, 
treasurer; and Dorothy Nell Lloyd, re- 
porter. J. B. Miller substituted for Den- 
son Henry, second vice-president. 

The guest speaker, Mr. A. B. Farris, 
spoke on the topic, “The Time to Pre- 
pare for the Future is Now.” Mr. H. M. 
Craft, superintendent, presented the 
chapter charter to Sarah Dennis, presi- 
dent, and administered the oath to the 
club members. 

Other members appearing on the pro- 
gram were: Benny Ray Wallace, Sarah 
Neil Winstead, Louise Bright, and Eliza- 
beth Hunter. 


Hammond 

(Continued) 
cil: William Lowry, J. Walter Millikan, 
Clarence Mines, and Roland Fox. 

Officers for the first semester were: 

president, Joan Pozdol; vice president, 
Don Sucee; secretary, Carolina Raasch; 
treasurer, Marlene Deutsch; and reporter, 
Louis Gussman. The chapter sponsor is 
Miss Perle Marie Parvis. 


Copies of the 1950-51 FBLA Handbook 
are still available. Price $1.00. 


Kohala (Hawaii) Chapter Reports 
By Guapys MILLs 


Kohala High School Chapter is now 
completing its third year of club work. 
Mrs. Yuriko Nishimoto is sponsor of the 
chapter which has a membership of fifty- 
five pupils. 

Officers of the chapter are: president, 
Janice Takata; vice president, Virginia 
Faisea; secretary, Gladys Mills; treas- 
urer, Evelyn Pang; reporter, Gladys 
Cachola; and _ sergeant-at-arms, Jacob 
Zane. 

Members of the Laupahoehoe Chapter 
were guest at the meeting and social 
hour in November. Two skits, entitled, 
“Do’s and Don’ts of a Secretary” and 
“We Stenographers Three,” were pre- 
sented by members of our chapter. 

Two members of the chapter, Gladys 
Mills and Evelyn Pang, represented the 
chapter on a tour of Honolulu. The 
group visited various large business 
firms in the business center of Honolulu 
and other sights of interest. The tour 
was conducted during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Miss Edna Coder, former faculty mem- 
ber of Kohala High School, who was 
guest speaker at one of the chapter 
meetings spoke about her trip around 
the world. Other activities of the chap- 
ter included: sponsoring a benefit dance, 
collecting magazines for the members of 
the armed service who are serving in 
Korea, continuing the survey of grad- 
uates, and sponsoring Career Day. 
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UBEA State Chairmen 1950-51 


DISTRICT 1— NORTHEASTERN 


Connecticut: Paul M. Boynton, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford. 

Maine: Pending. 

Massachusetts: Andrew W. Steinhope, New- 
ton High School, Newtonville. 

New Hampshire: Marion F. Diemond, High 
School, Laconia. 

Rhode Island: Priscilla M. Moulton, Bryant 
College, Providence. 

New York State: Edward L. Cooper, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany; 
and John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Vermont: Millicent L. Dixon, High School, 
Montpelier. 

Puerto Rico: Felicita R. Mendez, Depart- 
ment of Edueation, San Juan. 


DISTRICT 2— MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Delaware: Gladys Roscoe, Dover High 
School, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Estelle Phillips, De- 
partment of Business Education, Div. 1-9, 
Washington. 

Maryland: Thomas M. Greene, Baltimore 
County Office of Edueation, Baltimore; 
and Edward H. Goldstein, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore. 

New Jersey: Spencer B. Ames, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth. 

Pennsylvania: Kerr Miller, Williamsport 
High School, Williamsport. 


DISTRICT 3 — SOUTHERN 


Albama: Lucille Branseomb, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville; and Mary George 
Lamar, Alabama Polytechnic, Auburn. 

Arkansas: Joseph H. Clements, Arkansas 
State College. 

Florida: Frances M. MeQuarrie, DeLand 
High School, DeLand. 

Georgia: Cameron Bremseth, Georgia State 
Teachers College, Collegeboro. 

Kentucky: Vernon A. Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Louisiana: Gladys Peck, State Department 
of Edueation, Baton Rouge. 

Mississippi: A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi, University. 

North Carolina: Bernice Bjonerud, New 
Hanover High School, Wilmington. 

South Carolina: Eleanor Patrick, Chester 
High School, Chester. 

Tennessee: G. H. Parker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; and Eleanor Brown, 
Hillsboro High School, Nashville. 

Virginia: Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technie Institute, Blacksburg; and Louise 
Moses, Granby High School, Norfolk. 


West Virginia: Thomas N. Smith, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston. 


DISTRICT 4 — CENTRAL 


Indiana: Forrest- Mayer, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie. 

Illinois: Mary D. Webb, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 

Iowa: Virginia Marston, High School, Mon- 
ticello. 

Michigan: Tom Null, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota: Donald Beattie, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Minneapolis. 

Missouri: Fred H. Green, Junior College, 
Kansas City. 

Ohio: Mildred C. Siefert, Cuyhoga Height 
High School, Cleveland. 

Wisconsin: Clemens Wisch, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, Milwaukee. 


DISTRICT 5 — WESTERN 


Colorado: Edna D. MeCormick, Colorado 
Womans College, Denver. 

Kansas: John N. Payne, High School, 
Hutchinson. 

Montana: Brenda F. Wilson, Montana State 
University, Missoula. 

Nebraska: Jane Stewart, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

New Mexico: Floyd W. Kelly, Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 

North Dakota: Alice G. Hansen, Junior Col- 
lege, Bismarck. 

Oklahoma: Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

South Dakota: Dorothy H. Hazel, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion. 

Texas: O. J. Curry, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. 

Wyoming: G. W. Maxwell, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 


DISTRICT 6— PACIFIC 


Arizona: Jean Hanna, Junior College, 
Phoenix. 

California: Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico 
State College, Chico. 

Idaho: D. H. Verry, Southern Idaho College, 
Albion. 

Nevada: Kathleen Griffin, Reno High 
School, Reno. 

Oregon: Clara Voyen, Albany High School, 
Albany. 

Utah: Evan N. Croft, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo. 

Washington: Emma Glebe, State College, 
Pullman. 

Hawaii: Jeanette Tilley, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 
Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 
me cluding the new bill of lad- 
BUSINESS ing; the new drive-in teller 
k book service which many banks 
ae have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 
There is a complete Teach- 
ers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Refresher Arithmetic 


by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 


Refresher Arithmetic is just the book to give the pupils 
that confidence in handling arithmetic which is so neces- 
sary in business courses and in the commercial world. 


Refresher Workbook in Arithmetic 


By the same author—the most comprehensive and best 
organized practice book in mathematics. 


Economic Mathematics 
by Lennes and Sutton 


Economic Mathematics is a brand-new business arith- 
metic, copyright 1950. Current prices, postal rates, 
vital statistics are a feature of the new book. 

There are chapters on In- 
stallment Buying, Graphic 
Representation, Income Tax, 
Forms of Insurance, and 
United States Customs. 


Special attention is given to 
thorough drill on the funda- 
mental operations of arith- 
metic. Teachers’ Manual and 
Answer Book. 


MATHEMATICS 


LENNES. -SUTTON. 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


Complete Typewriting 
COMPLETE New Edition 

TYPEWRITING by Ollie Depew 

a ae Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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